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was coming down Sky Hill 

that the Enemy began his 
work. The hill had icy spots at 
each “thank-you-ma’am,” and 
old Katie, the mare, had worn 
down her calks. She bunched 
her feet together nervously and 
slid across the icy places; and 
the heavily loaded sledge slid, 
too, so that when Katie’s poorly 
shod feet found the well-packed 
snow under them at last, the 
sledge had gained such momentum that 
it took each succeeding thank-you- 
ma’am at an alarmingly increased gait. 

It was a cold day, but Peter Hooker, 
thinking of the many bags of coal 
thrown loosely on his sledge, perspired. 
For he was thinking, too, of Mary and 
of Elizabeth and of Alfred and of the 
twins, John and James, and he was 
wondering what would happen to 
them if he were found at the bottom 
of Sky Hill under a ton and a half of 
coal. 

“Pretty expensive burial,” he told 
himself with grim humor. 

Then, being human, he tried to place 
the blame. First he was the guilty per- 
son. He should not have overloaded 
his sledge, with the going so bad as it 
was. Then old Willard was to blame. 
He had overpersuaded him to draw 
the coal for him, not by the trip, but 
by the ton. Next he, Peter, was again 
to blame. If he had had old Katie 
sharp shod before he started out, as he 
ought to have done, the load would 
never have got the start of her. But 
why did he not have her sharp shod? 
Because he did not have the money— 
and he owed Tom Ward, the young 
blacksmith, for two shoeings already. 
And why did he not have the money ? 
Who was to blame for that? Ah! That 
was the sticker. 

It seems to be the popular belief that 
we think fast at moments of danger. 
Have we a standard of measure for the 
speed of our thoughts at such a time? 
Lying in bed in the middle of the 


[' was when Peter Hooker 
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**I’m here, and I want to know what you did with my last bag of coal ’’ 


night, with the children in dreamland and 
with Mary, his wife, breathing heavily beside 
him, Peter could think of reasons why he did 
not have money just as rapidly as he could 
think now, with old stiff-legged Katie going 
faster every minute, and with the hill becom- 
ing steeper and the bottom flying up to meet 
him. The reasons would whirl round in his 
poor head like the figures on the merry-go- 
round at the fair in September. At first, like 
the camel and the elephant and the spirited 
Arabian horse and the Mexican pony, the rea- 
sons all seemed different; but after a while 
they were all a blur, and, no matter on which 
one he rode, they all took him to the same 
place and back again—and that was nowhere. 

The kingbolt rattled viciously as the front 
runners went over another thank-you-ma’am. 
“Two more!” muttered Peter. 

His feet were braced against the low dash- 
board, and his arms were taut with the strain. 
He had an ounce or two of strength left, but 
there was no use in pulling old Katie’s jaw 
back to her chest. She felt the danger as much 
as he and, for all he knew, as thoroughly dis- 
liked the idea of lying doubled up under a ton 
and a half of coal. Of course he might jump. 
But that would settle poor old Katie for cer- 
tain and as certainly would settle him, for, 
old and feeble: though Katie was, she could 
haul coal for him and do his spring ploughing 
and his harrowing and his haying. 

They bowled merrily down to the next 
thank-you-ma’am. Katie had not shown such 
speed since her colthood. Peter felt the thrill 
of excitement along with the sense of danger. 
“Nice to have a horse that could travel like 
that on the level!” he muttered. 

“Uphill hurry me not; downhill worry me 


not; on,the level spare me not”—the old ab- 
jurgation of the faithful animal to its owner 
came into his head. He was worrying her, and 
Katie could not understand it. Plainly she was 
indignant as well as frightened. 

Crunch! As they struck the next thank-you- 
ma’am one bag rolled off. “If they’d only all 
go!” he thought. 

He almost went himself, for the forward 
runners slued across the ice and struck the 
snow beyond sidewise. The sled lurched so 
that he was thrown off his balance and one of 
his feet went into the air. 

There was one more thank-you-ma’am to go 
over—the worst of them all. Katie was now 
at full gallop. She was not trying to hold 
back; she was trying to get out of the way of 
that pursuing demon behind her. Like a run- 
ner forced beyond his pace, she stumbled. 
Peter cried out and with the strength of 
despair pulled her to her feet. The sledge 
buckled and lurched and groaned over that 
last thank-you-ma’am and coasted down the 
lessening grade to the level. 

“Good old girl!” Peter almost wept with 
emotion. “Good old girl!” 

He got out and examined the mare. Her 
knees were shaking, and she was blowing like 
a porpoise. She cast reproachful eyes at him 
and tossed her head when he tried to smooth 
her nose. “No use for me, have you ?” he said 
contritely. “Don’t blame you. Haven’t much 
for myself.” 

He examined the sledge. It seemed to be all 
there, even though the kingbolt did have a 
new twist. He straightened out the bags. of 
coal that hung perilously near the edge; then 
he thought of the one he had lost. “Ain’t go- 
ing to ask old Katie to pull this load uphill 





again,” he decided; “not even if 
I thought she could.” 

He started back afoot. He had 
to go farther than he expected. 
His worn shoes slipped under 
him twice and again. “Dunno 
whether I can back it down or 
not,” he said to himself as he 
climbed the hill. “Might slip 
and break a leg. Then where'd 
I be?” 

He gained the second thank- 
you-ma’am from the bottom 
of the hill. There was no sign of the 
bag. “That’s funny,” he said. “Could 
have sworn I heard it go.” 

Then a patch of broken crust in the 
drifted ditch beside the road caught his 
eye. “Huh!” he ejaculated. “Jumped in 
and pulled the hole in after you, did 
you?” For now he could see one end 
of the bag sticking out of the drift. 

That was when the Enemy first 
made his presence known to Peter. 

“Lucky I saw that break in the 
drift!” Peter muttered. “I’d never have 
known I lost it.” 

“What then?” the Enemy asked. 

“Then when it thawed some one 
would be the better off for a bag of 
coal,” Peter answered, although he did 
not know whom he was talking with; 
he thought it was with himself. 

“What of it? Willard would have 
been none the wiser,” said the Enemy. 

“Might be some poor chap who 
needed it more than Willard, too,” 
agreed Peter. 

“Do you know any poor chap who 
is poorer than you?” the Enemy asked. 

Peter frowned. 

“Tf I hadn’t known I lost it, and I 
happened to come along later and see 
it there, I'd think it was all right to 
take it, wouldn’t 1?” he thought. 

“Findings is keepings,” agreed the 
Enemy promptly, “and coal burns bet- 
ter than wood. I ought to know,” he 
added under his breath. 

“Wouldn’t have to get up in the 
night and put wood into the stove; I 
could bank it with coal,” reflected 
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JENNIE ¢ 


OREKNOWLEDGE of the 
F total eclipse of the sun on 

August 7, 1869, was artfully 
used by the missionary, Antonio 
Ravalli, to gain a controlling in- 
fluence over the superstitious 
minds of the Flathead Indians in 
northwestern Montana. Months 
before the eclipse Ravalli warned 
the Indians that, unless they 
heeded his teachings and changed 
their evil ways of living, the 
Great Spirit on a certain day in 
the coming autumn would cover 
the sun with a black cloud, and 
darkness would fall upon their 
land. 

The savages received the warn- 
ing with sneers and scoffing in- 
credulity; but when the fateful 
day came and about noon an omi- 
nous black cloud began to blot 
out the sun the scoffing changed 
to hysterical, superstitious fear. 
Panic-stricken, they rushed in 
great numbers to Rayalli and im- 
plored him to intercede for them 
and induce the Great Spirit to re- 
move the cloud from the sun. 


They even promised to change Jennie. . 
withthe Indian close behind, 
yelling and whooping 


their evil ways and listen to the. 
new teachings. 

Soon the black pall passed 
away, and Ravalli’s fame as a 
great medicine man spread to. the 
surrounding tribes. The incident was the turn- 
ing point toward friendly relations between 
the Indians and the white settlers who were 
then beginning to come into the Bitter Root 
Valley. 

In the fall of 1875 my parents, George and 
Grace Strout, then but recently married, 
moved from Nevada into the beautiful Bitter 
Root Valley and settled on a homestead not 
far from the little trading post of Stevensville. 
Their homestead lay on both sides of the Bit- 
ter Root River, and my father built a sub- 
stantial log cabin on the sloping bank. His 
brother, who lived perhaps four miles down 
the river, was his nearest neighbor. 

The part of the homestead that lay across 
the river was a level meadow covered with 
a luxuriant carpet of bluejoint grass. Sixty 
acres of the choice meadow were fenced for a 
pasture, and there my parents kept their 
stock. Perhaps a mile down the river there 
was a shallow ford. For crossing the river at 
the cabin, however, my father had made from 
a cottonwood log a light dugout canoe. 

Among the stock that grazed in the pasture: 
there was a sleek young mare named Jennie, 
a sorrel with a blazed face and four white 
stockings. She was a native daughter of the 
West, but Morgan blood coursed in her veins 
and gave her a proud, graceful carriage un- 
usual with horses of mixed blood. 

Jennie was the pride of my parents. They 
used her only as a saddle horse and had 
trained her to carry a rider without saddle or 
bridle. She required only a slight pull on her 
mane to guide her. She was fond of her young 
mistress, and when mother would cross to the 
pasture to milk, Jennie would whinny and 
trot proudly to the gate to meet her, a friendly 
greeting that was usually rewarded with a 
few caresses on her snow-white, velvet face 
and with a lump of sugar. 

The summer of 1876 passed swiftly on the 
new homestead. Now and then a roving band 
of Flathead Indians would move up or down 
the river, but they never molested anything 
round my father’s place. 

One day in midsummer a stalwart Indian 
stopped at the cabin when my mother was 
alone and by means of the sign language and 
broken English made her understand that he 
was hungry and wanted food and tobacco. 


Ida May 
Wood 


. plunged across the river 


She gave him bread and meat and a little 
tobacco. He ate the food in silence and then, 
filling his pipe, drew a few puffs of smoke and 
offered the pipe to my mother. She was then 
only seventeen years old, but, born in a pio- 
neer family and reared in the mountains, she 
had learned enough of Indian character to 
know that offering her the pipe was the In- 
dian’s way of offering her his friendship. So 
she took the pipe and drew a mouthful of 
smoke that almost strangled her; but the 
friendly act pleased the Indian, who then told 
her that he was Chief Charlot of the Flathead 
tribe, and that her family could depend on his 
friendship. The next summer in the Nez Percé 
war the friendship of Chief Charlot had a 
chance to show itself. 

One day late in the autumn of 1876 my 
father, wishing to see his brother about mov- 
ing some hay, told my mother that he should 
ride down to his brother’s ranch and return 
about noon. He suggested that she salt the 
stock in the pasture while he was away. 

About ten o’clock my mother crossed the 
river in the dugout canoe; as usual Jennie was 
at the gate to meet her. After salting the stock 
and giving Jennie her share of caresses and a 
lump of sugar, she started back to the cabin. 
It was a lovely autumn day. A thin, warm, 
smoky haze filled the valley and gave to the 
distant mountain peaks a delicate tinge of 
purple. On the sides of the mountains the 
quaking aspens had turned a brilliant yellow; 
down into the foothills they streamed like 
great golden ribbons. Along the river the thick 
foliage had taken on the gorgeous, variegated 
colors of Indian summer, and splashes of ver- 
milion and royal purple were everywhere 
mingled with green and gold. Not a breath 
of air stirred. 

My mother walked slowly back to the pas- 
ture gate on the bank of the river. Suddenly 
she saw her canoe about two hundred yards 
away floating down the rapid stream near the 
opposite side. Glancing up the river, she spied 
an object that filled her with alarm. Standing 
only about thirty paces away was a strange 
young Indian brave in full war paint. 

He wore a breechclout, but the rest of his 
body was naked; his copper-colored skin glis- 
tened with grease, his forehead was smeared 
with yellow ochre, and below his cruel, black, 
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bead-like eyes were a number of narrow 
streaks of red and yellow that extended down 
over his cheeks, his mouth and his chin. Fas- 
tened in his hair at the back and extending 
well above his head ,were two long eagle 
feathers. His coarse hair fell in two long 
braids on either side of his thick neck, which 
was adorned with a necklace of bear.claws. 
The ends of the two braids were. wrapped 
with strings of small white beads. 

By the beads and the’necklace my mother 
knew that he belonged to the Nez Percé tribe; 
and she suspected that he was out on a lone 
marauding expedition. Then the thought 
flashed through her mind that he had turned 
the canoe loose and meant to murder her. 

With a hideous leer that showed his big 
ugly teeth, he started toward her. For the 
fraction of a second she was transfixed with 
horror; then her pioneer training came to the 
rescue, and she looked round for some means 
of escape. 

The Indian was between her and the river. 
To gain the river, swim to the opposite side 
and reach the cabin was out of the question. 
To chance a race on foot with the fleet Indian 
meant certain capture. Then she thought of 
Jennie. 

Running swiftly to where the mare was 
placidly licking salt, she vaulted on the back 
of the startled animal and, turning her head 
toward the ford, screamed, “Go!” 

Jennie’s inborn racing instinct made her 
need no further urging. With an eager bound 
she was off, speeding over the meadow. She 
cleared the low pole fence like a trained 
steeplechaser and, with her ears laid back 


The mark on the gatepost 
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listening for any word of com- 
mand or encouragement, sped 
over the level meadow in the di- 
rection of the ford. 

When the Indian saw my 
mother leap to Jennie’s back and 
start for the ford he sprang to 
his own horse, which was stand- 
ing a short distance away, and, 
yelling like a demon, whipped 
him down -the river. In the long 
bend in the river below the pas- 
ture the Indian had the advantage 
of the inside of the curve. But 
Jennie reached the ford first and, 
scarcely changing her pace, 
plunged across the river with the 
Indian close behind, yelling and 
whooping. 

From the river to the main 
road that led to my uncle’s ranch 

‘was almost half a mile. In that 
stretch the Indian gained so rap- 
idly that when the two horses 
swept into the road the head of 
his horse was even with Jennie’s 
flank. It was a straight road now 
of nearly two miles to a lane that 
led off to my uncle’s house. 

The racing blood of Jennie’s 
Morgan ancestors began to show. 
With her velvet muzzle pushed 
well forward, her delicate, quiv- 
ering nostrils distended, her ears 
laid back and twitching with 
alertness and her big brown eyes 
wide open and brilliant from ex- 
citement, she skimmed along over 
the road as swiftly as the swallow 

flies. She was running the race of her life for 

her young mistress. : 

Speechless with fright and with her hair 
streaming in the wind, my mother crouched 
low over Jennie’s withers, holding to the 
mare’s mane with both hands. 

Close behind, the Indian’s horse, panting 
heavily, wild eyed, urged on by the merciless 
quirt, was straining every nerve and every 
muscle. At odd moments the Indian would 
give a long, bloodcurdling war whoop. Thus 
the two horses thundered along the road in a 
close race with human life as the stake. 

In the two-mile run the Indian’s horse was 
no match for Jennie; inch by inch the little 
mare widened the distance between them. 
First slowly and then rapidly the Indian’s 
horse lost ground until at the moment when 
Jennie reached the lane that led to my uncle’s 
house the Indian was twenty paces behind. 

As Jennie swept round the turn into the, 
lane my mother knew that she was safe, and 
she gave a shrill, hysterical scream of victory. 
The baffled redskin, answering with a howl of 
mingled rage and contempt, kept straight on 
down the road. 

Late the next summer the Nez Percé In- 
dians left their reservation in Idaho and under 
the leadership of Chief Joseph went on tlie 
warpath. They crossed the Bitter Root Moun- 
tains over the Lo Lo Pass and moved slowly 
up the Bitter Root Valley. Together with 
most of the settlers my parents hurriedly 
gathered their stock and fled for protection to 
old Fort Owen near Stevensville. 

After the Indians had left the valley and 
the danger was over the settlers returned to 
their homes, expecting to find them destroyed. 
To their astonishment nothing was disturbed, 
but marked upon the buildings with chalk 
was a curious Indian sign. Chief Charlot and 
Big Mouth Charley, another friendly Flat- 
head, had ridden through the valley in ad- 
vance of the Nez Percés and had marked the 
house of every settler who was a friend of the 
Indians. Chief Joseph and his braves had 
understood the sign and passed by the houses 
without injuring them. 

With a piece of soft red shale Chief Charlot 
himself had scrawled upon my father’s cabin 
and on the gatepost the rude symbol intended 
to represent a total eclipse of the sun. 





Peter, for to him coal was a luxury not to be 
thought of so long as the wood lot held out. 

“ Guess the children would like a warm 
room to dress in these mornings,” suggested 
the Enemy thoughtfully. 

Peter jumped down into the ditch and 
“hefted” the bag. 

“Pretty heavy to back downhill!” he mut- 
tered. “Serves old Willard right for asking me 
te bring it all at once.” 

He put the bag down and stood beside it 
a minute; then with a sweep of his foot he 
brushed the snow over it so that it was com- 
pletely hidden. 

The Enemy grinned. “If Willard finds that 
you are a bag short, all you have to do is to 


tell him that you must have lost it on the hill; 
then come back and get it,” he said. 

Then he walked back down the hill with 
Peter and mounted the seat beside him. Peter 
did not know he was there, of course. But 
Peter knew that he himself was not the same 
old honest Peter Hooker. He spoke sharply 
to faithful Katie and, with his head bowed 
and his shoulders hunched, rode on across the 
swamp. Another mile took him by his house 
on the outskirts of the village. Willard lived 
beyond in the village. 

It was just turning dusk. Peter could see the 
twins at the front window; their little noses, 
flattened against the pane, were in imminent 
danger of getting frostbitten. He heard their 


muffled cries of, “Hello, pa!” and saw Mary’s 
face appear above them. 

She waved shortly. Mary was a disap- 
pointed woman. She came of prosperous folk. 
She was ambitious, or had been until, as the 
years went on and Peter’s dreams turned to 
ashes, something of hopelessness had seeped 
into her soul. But to the childten—bless them 
for their faith!—Peter was still omnipotent. 
He cleared his throat as he waved to them. 

“Gosh!” he said. “I can’t take that coal.” 

No one answered him. The Enemy had 
gone at sight of the children. Miss Simmons, 
Willard’s housekeeper, came to the door as 
Peter drove into the yard. “Mr. Willard’s gone 
to the city! Put the coal into the big bin.” 


The Enemy came back. Willard was not at 
home; there was no need to tell him anything. 
Perhaps to-morrow — 

Peter got a bag on his shoulder and carried 
it down into the cellar. It was a wonderful 
cellar. Everything was in “apple-pie order.” 
The wood. was stacked just so; the potato bin 
was full; numberless jars of preserves rested 
in stacks in a far corner. Standing on the 
cement floor, Peter thought of his-own cellar, 
dirt-bottomed and dingy, empty of everything 
attractive. 

“No, he wouldn’t miss it!” he muttered. 

When he had gone back to his sledge with 


-.the last empty” bagvhe felt as if he were 


making an escape. Clucking to Katie, he got 
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her into a fast walk. At the gate he thought 
he heard some one calling, but he did not look 
back. 

When Peter drove into his own yard the 

twins were still watching for him. Mary had 

lighted the lamp in the sitting room. Peter 

thought he could already feel the grateful 

warmth of the big, cylindrical stove. 

Elizabeth came out to the barn with an old 
red shawl over her head and shoulders. She 
was fourteen years old. Next year she would 
go to the high school in the city if they could 
find money for her tuition and her car fare. 
Like her mother she was hard-working and 
ambitious, but she had her father’s gentle 
eyes. She loved everyone and everything, and 
everyone and everything that had life loved 
her. Even old Katie, weary as she was, whin- 
nied. Of course she was more or less selfish 
about it, for she was looking for a lump of 
sugar, and she got it. 

“It’s so cold, pa, and Miss Ellsworth, our 
teacher, says that it’s the sweet things that 
furnish warmth.” Thus Elizabeth apologized 
for her extravagance. 

“I guess that’s right, honey,” agreed Peter. 
“Leastways, that’s how I feel about you.” 

“Just for that,” she said, “I'll help you un- 
harness Katie.” 

“You better run in,’ protested Peter 
weakly. “It’s pretty cold to-night.” 

But she stayed and with nimble fingers 
unfastened the trace and the holdback. Then 
while Peter was drawing the water from the 
well she got the oats. 

“You're a thief!” creaked the old windlass 
at every turn. “ You’re a thief! You're a 
thief !” 

“] ain’t—yet !” muttered Peter. 

‘“Going to be! Going to be!” the windlass 
asserted. 

Peter lifted the bucket and poured the 
water into his pail. He carried it back to the 
barn, where he found Elizabeth bedding down 
old Katie. 

“Gave her more than usual,” she said apol- 
ogetically ; “it’s such a cold night.” Elizabeth 
was always doing something for some one else 
and apologizing for it. 

Peter loved her so much that night that he 
could not speak. It was as if he had stolen 
from her instead of old Willard and had to 
make it up to her. 

“Where’s Alfred?” he asked. “He ought to 
be helping me, not you.” 

“He’s gone—skating,” Elizabeth answered 
timidly. “You see, he worked all morning on 
the woodpile, and the other boys were all 
going —” 

“Why weren’t you off with the girls? ” 
Peter asked shortly. 

“Ma needed me,” she answered as if offer- 
ing a complete explanation. 

“Thought so,” grunted Peter. 

He threw the ragged blanket on old Katie, 
and they went into the house. Supper was 
ready. The twins were in their chairs and had 
their eyes fixed gloatingly on the jar of steam- 
ing baked beans in the centre of the table. 

“Hurry up, pa; we’re hungry!” called 
James. 

“Yes, for pity’s sake, hurry up, Peter,” said 
his wife. “Seems as though those boys would 
drive me insane. If you'll only fill their 
mouths, perhaps they'll stop their everlasting 
noise.” 

“You boys stop bothering your mother,” 
said Peter sternly. 

It did not alarm them. They scrambled 
down from their chairs and attacked him as 
he stood at the sink washing and captured 
each a leg. So he dried his hands and, tucking 
one under each arm, carried them back to the 
supper table. 

All through the meal Peter was. silent and 
abstracted. His wife glanced at him from time 
to time, but said nothing. If there was any- 
thing the matter, he would not tell it before 
the children. When they had gone to bed he 
would unbosom himself. But Peter did not 
wait until the children had gone to bed. Once 
supper was eaten, he got to his feet with 
sudden resolution and put on his hat and his 
coat. 

“Where under the sun are you going now ?” 
asked Mary in astonishment. 

“Got a little job to do!” Peter muttered, 
and he was out of the door and had it shut 
behind him before his wife could ask what 
the little job was. 

“Perhaps he’s worrying about Al and has 
gone after him, ma,” suggested Elizabeth, 
meeting her mother’s troubled eyes with her 
own comforting ones. 

“Maybe,” answered her mother. “ Come, 
let’s get the dishes done.” 

It could not have been Alfred that had 
taken Peter out at that time of night, for the 
boy came in a half hour later alone. “Bert 
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Clark had some new lines, and we were fish- 
ing for pickerel through the ice,” he said. 

Then there came a step on the front porch, 
and the knocker thudded on the plate. Eliza- 
beth looked at her mother. 

“Go to the door,’ Mary ordered her 
sharply. 

They never had callers at that time of night 
in winter. Something was wrong. Mary soon 
found out what it was. 

Old Man Willard stood blinking in the light 
as Elizabeth opened the door. He was the 
richest man in town and the meanest. He 
stepped into the front room and peered about 
with eyes that showed none of the softening 
effects of age. 

“Where’s your father?” he demanded 
shortly. 

“He’s just gone out,” answered Elizabeth 
timidly. All children were timid with Old 
Man Willard. 

“When’ll he be back ?” 

Peter’s wife came into the room. The twins 
clung to her skirts. Alfred, voraciously busy 
with a cold supper, craned his neck to get a 
view of the visitor. 

“Good evening, Mr. Willard. Were you 
looking for Peter?” said Mary. 

She did not like the old man, but he was 
rich and they were poor. He gave Peter odd 
jobs from time to time; so she tried not to 
show her aversion for him. 

“Yes, I am,” he announced with the bru- 
tality of a dull, suspicious man. “He stole a 
bag of coal from me.” 

There was silence in the room except for 
the ticking of the old clock on the mantel- 
piece. It seemed now to make a new and ter- 
rific noise. 

“T guess you don’t mean that,” said Mary 
slowly, and the color rose into her worn face. 
“Peter never stole anything of anyone.” 

“T guess I do mean it!” he retorted venom- 
ously. “My housekeeper counted the bags as 
he carried them in. I told her to,” he added 
grimly. “He was one short.” 

“Why didn’t she tell him?” asked Mary. 

“She did. She called after him, and he kep’ 
right on going.” 

“Perhaps he didn’t hear her,” said Mary. 

“He didn’t want to hear her.” 

“You’d better not call my husband a thief !” 
Mary warned him indignantly. 

“T ain’t going to keep the whole neighbor- 
hood warm!” he shouted. “Children are lia- 
bilities these days. If you and Peter want to 
bring a lot of them into the world, you’ve got 
to take care of ’em. I won’t.” 

Mary flushed deeper. But she had pride; 
she would not argue with this old man about 
her husband’s honesty—especially before her 
children. 

“Elizabeth, run out to the barn and see if 
your father’s there,” she said. 

Elizabeth flung out of the house. Without 
invitation, Old Man Willard settled himself in 
a seat. 

“T’m not so easy as I look,” he announced 
with senile vanity. 

Elizabeth was back in a twinkling. “Pa’s 
not there. He’s gone off with the sledge,” she 
said. 

“But the bags are there.” She faced Old Man 
Willard defiantly. “I guess if you think my 
father stole your old coal, you can count 
them, and that will show you.” 

“That will do, Elizabeth,” said her mother 
sternly. 

But Old Man Willard caught at the sugges- 
tion. “It might be a good idea at that—before 
your father gets back.” He strode through the 
kitchen to the back door. 

Mary took a sudden decision. “I guess if 
there’s going to be any counting, it’s just as 
well Peter’s wife was there,” she said firmly. 

“T ain’t stopping you!” retorted the old 
man. 

Elizabeth led the way with a lighted lan- 
tern. Old Man Willard followed; and after 
him came Mary with an old coat round her 
shoulders. 

. There were the bags on the hay floor of the 
arm. 

“We'll see,” said Old Man Willard. “I was 
to have had a ton and a half of coal. There’s 
a hundred pounds in each bag. Ought to be 
thirty bags. One!”” He tossed the bag over into 
a far corner. “Two!” He threw another after 
it. 

Elizabeth and Mary stood silently watching 
him count. In the weird shadows that the lan- 
tern made he looked gnome-like and evil. 
Elizabeth shrank to her mother’s side. It 
seemed that there must be thirty bags there— 
more than thirty, for there was a great heap 
of them. 

“Fifteen!” droned Old Man Willard. He 
straightened up and blinked at them. ‘Course 
I don’t know how many other bags he had 


here,” he said, forestalling a possible full 
number. “You understand that, don’t you ?” 

“You wanted to count them. Count them,” 
said Mary‘shortly. 

It was when he had reached more than 
twenty in his count that Elizabeth began to 
stand first on one leg and then on the other. 
There were frightfully few left. Mary shiv- 
ered, but perhaps it was the cold. 

“Twenty-seven, twenty-eight!” With slow 
and evil satisfaction the old man straightened 
up. There was only one bag left. “Twenty- 
nine!” he announced triumphantly. 

Elizabeth cast big eyes up at her mother. 
She had not realized how cold it was in the 
old barn. Her feet and her hands were like 
ice. Mary said nothing. She was thinking of 
the way Peter had acted all through supper 
and of his unusual departure afterwards. 

“Whoa!” 

It was Peter outside. So intent had they 
been on the counting they had not heard him 
drive into the yard. 

A crafty look came into Old Man Willard’s 
eyes. He had built up his case from a flimsy 
suspicion to a tolerable certainty. Now he 
would confront Peter with the evidence of 
his guilt and get a confession; then he would 
have Peter on the hip. He would do it before 
Peter’s wife or his daughter could give him 
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the afflicted schoolmaster did not have 

to experience. His colleagues were all 
attentive to him and tried to relieve the mo- 
notony of the hours. Among the older boys 
were many who came to see him in his rooms 
and offered their services for reading or for 
guiding him on walks or for writing at his 
dictation. He welcomed them all, he gave each 
one the pleasure of doing something for him 
and himself took pleasure in the friendly 
thought, but it soon became evident that 
there were two or three out of the whole 
number of volunteers on whom he especially 
depended. Mr. Randolph, the English teacher, 
and Mr. Delange, the French teacher, were 
his most intimate and devoted friends among 
the masters; but on David even more than on 
them he seemed to rely for little services. Thus 
it was David that every morning after break- 
fast walked with him to chapel; it was David 
that led him back to his house at the end of 
the daily fifth-form Latin recitation; it was 
David that usually conducted him in the aft- 
ernoons to the athletic grounds. Always an 
interested observer of the sports, Mr. Dean 
declared now that he would continue to fol- 
low them even if he could not see; and so on 
almost every pleasant day during the recrea- 
tion hour he was to be found seated on the 
piazza of the athletic house that overlooed 
the running track and the playing field. One 
boy after another would come and sit beside 
him and tell him what was going on; in the 
intervals of their activity ball players and 
runners would visit him and receive a word 
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warning. He pushed Mary and Elizabeth aside 
and went out of the door of the barn. 

“Hello! Who’s there?” asked Peter cheer- 
fully. 

“Tm here, and I want to know what you 
did with my last bag of coal.” 

For a moment Peter stood silent. Elizabeth 
felt her mother shiver again. The girl wanted 
to run to her father, but dared not do so. 

“T lost it off on Sky Hill,” said Peter slowly. 
“T just went back and got it. I left it at your 
cellar door.” 

That was many years ago. Later Peter’s 
“liabilities” changed to assets. But Peter never 
rode down Sky Hill behind Elizabeth’s chauf- 
feur without thinking of the weight that fell 
from his shoulders that cold dark night when 
he dropped the bag of coal on the old sledge 
and set out for Old Man Willard’s. 

I know, for Peter told me about it. I was 
on his knee, and it was after I had stolen the 
cream off the milk. It had a great effect on 
me. I hope it did some good, for after Peter 
had told me he said, “Now that’s more than I 
ever told anybody, either your ma or your 
grandma, and you mustn’t tell it ‘less it will 
do some good, same as I hope it will do you.” 

That is why I am telling it now after Peter 
(I called him grandfather) has gone up—not 
down—a taller hill than Sky Hill. 


@ Arthur 
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Chapter Eight 


Wallace's translations improve 
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of congratulation for success or of joking re- 
proof for failure; sometimes he would ask his 
companion of the moment not to enlighten 
him as to the progress of the game, but to 
let him guess from the sounds and the shouts 
what was taking place; his pleasure when he 
guessed correctly was enthusiastic and touch- 
ing. 
“Try watching a game sometime with your 
eyes shut,” he suggested to David. “You’d 
find there’s a certain amount of interest in it. 
You'll be surprised to find how successfully 
ears are capable of substituting for eyes.” 

Just then Lester Wallace, who had made a 
run in the practice game, came up saying, 
“How are you, Mr. Dean? This is Wallace.” 

“Good; that was a fine clean hit of yours 
just now. I said to David the moment I heard 
the crack, ‘There goes a base hit.’ Don’t forget 
the Corinthians need your batting, Wallace.” 

“That’s one thing I wanted to ask you 
about, Mr. Dean.” Wallace glanced at David 
somewhat sheepishly. “When do you think I'll 
get off probation ?” 

“I wouldn’t undertake to predict about 
that.” If there was no longer any twinkle be- 
hind the dark glasses that Mr. Dean now 
wore, there was a genial puckering of the 
wrinkles at the corners of his eyes. “But I 
can tell you perhaps when you'll have an op- 
portunity to get off probation. The game with 
the Pythians is a week from to-day, isn’t it? 
Well, come to me in the noon intermission 
that day, and I'll give you an examination.” 

“You don’t think that I could possibly get 
off any earlier ?” Wallace asked. 
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“T’m very much afraid, Wallace, that you 
need all the time I can give you.” 

“Haven’t my recitations been better lately, 
Mr. Dean ?” 

“Ves, there has been a decided improve- 
ment. I’ve noticed it, and I’ve appreciated it, 
Wallace. For I thought that it was due not 
only to a regard for your own welfare but 
also to a kindly consideration for me.” 

He put out his hard gropingly and patted 
the boy’s leg. David noticed that Wallace 
flushed and looked momentarily unhappy ; 
then an unpleasant, sulky expression appeared 
on his face. 

“Tf my mark has improved so much and I 
go on reciting well in class, I don’t see why 
I should have to stand an examination.” 

“Only because it’s the rule, and we can’t 
make exceptions. I shall let your work in the 
classroom count toward your efforts to regain 
your freedom, but the examination must be 
important, too.” sas . 

Wallace’s acceptance of that decision did 
not seem to David particularly gracious, nor 
did the dissatisfied look vanish from his face. 
He withdrew after a few moments; Mr. Dean 
remarked rather sadly to David, “I don’t seem 
ever quite to get hold of Wallace. There’s 
something there, but I don’t reach him.” , 

“He'll be all right when he’s off probation,” 
David said. “And I think he really has been 
working harder; I’ve thought his recitations 
were much better lately.” 

“Yes, there’s no doubt of that, and perhaps 
it’s my fault that when we meet he’s not more 
responsive. Every one of us is Dr. Fell to 
somebody, I suppose, and there’s no use in 
blaming that somebody for what he can’t 
help. There, who hit that crack? That must 
have been a good one.” ; 

“Henshaw—long fly to centre; Morris got 
under it all right. The Pythians are going out 
for practice now, Mr. Dean.” 

“All right; good luck. Put up a star game 
at shortstop, so that you can tell me about 
it when you come in.” ; 

David laughed and departed; looking back, 
he was glad to see that some one already had 
taken his place beside Mr. Dean’s chair. 

He played well that afternoon and had the 
satisfaction of being commended by the cap- 
tain, Treadway, as well as by Mr. Dean. 
When he came out of the athletic house after 
dressing the master was gone; David walked 
up to the dormitory with Wallace. 

“J wish I were off probation now,” Wallace 
said. “It seems to me Mr. Dean likes to keep 
me in suspense; this idea of not knowing until 
the day of the game whether I can play or 
not!” 

“Oh, you'll be able to play,” David assured 
him. “You’ve been doing well in class lately ; 
there’s no doubt about your getting through 
the examination. If you want me to help you 
at all, I'll be glad to do it.” 

“T guess I can get off probation without 
your help,” said Wallace ungraciously. 

“Excuse me for speaking,” replied David, 
and he walked on, flushed and silent. 

Wallace spoke after a moment. “Hold on, 
Dave; don’t be so short with a fellow. I didn’t 
mean to speak as I did. It was just that I— 
well, I don’t want you to feel that I need to 
be helped all the time—as if I couldn’t do 
anything for myself.” 

He looked at the ground and seemed in 
spite of his words somewhat shamefaced. But 
David paid no heed to that; his response to 
the appeal was immediate. 

“Of course you can do anything you set 
your mind to,” he said heartily, linking arms 
with Wallace. “And I should think you would 
feel I was a fresh, conceited lobster to come 
butting in always as if I thought you couldn’t 
get along without me. The recitations you’ve 
been giving lately have been as good as any- 
one’s; and of course you ought to have all the 
credit yourself when you get off probation. 
Your father will be awfully pleased.” 

“Oh, I guess he won’t care. Just so long as 
I get through my examinations—that’s all that 
he takes any interest in.” 

“He probably takes more interest than you 
think,—of. course he does,—an old St. Tim- 
othy’s boy himself!” 

“Oh, well, I dare say.” For some reason 
Wallace was out of sorts. He added, however, 
with more spirit, “Of course he’d like to see 
me play on the nine. He was on it when he 
was here. I wish I could always be sure of 
lining them out the way I did to-day.” 

They talked haseball during the rest of the 
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walk, and Wallace’s spirits seemed to improve. 
Indeed, as the days went on David could 
see no reason for Wallace’s moodiness. On the 
ball field Wallace was playing so brilliantly 
and received from team mates and spectators 
so much appreciation that he had no reason 
to feel dissatished; never had his popularity 
and importance in the school been greater. 
And so far as scholarship was concerned, the 
improvement that he was making was nota- 
ble. In mathematics, French and English he 
had never been under any disqualifications, 
but he now was taking rank among the first 
in the class. In Latin, the study in which he 
had always been weak and indifferent, his 


dejected emissaries of the Pen and Ink had to 
report to their society that Wallace had de- 
clined the election without even seeming sen- 
sible of the honor that had been done him, 
and the popularity that Wallace had achieved 
suffered somewhat in consequence. Some of 
the aggrieved members told Ruth Davenport 
of the slight that had been put on their so- 
ciety, and Ruth, when next she met Wallace, 
took him to task for it. “Why,” she asked, 
“did you want to be so grouchy ?” 

“T wasn’t grouchy,” Wallace replied, though 
his manner at the moment might have been 
*so described. “I just felt I didn’t belong in 
that crowd. That’s all there is to it.” 





He looked up, startled, when David appeared and then at once huddled 
himself over his book 


translations had become surprisingly fluent 
and correct. He sat by himself in a corner of 
the recitation room, holding his book down 
between his knees and bending over it in an 
attitude of supreme concentration ; his nearest 
neighbor seldom saw him raise his eyes and 
never had a glimpse of the text over which he 
pored. When Mr. Dean called on him, he rose 
and, raising the book in his arms and with 
bent head, read the Latin lines, then slowly 
but accurately translated, scarcely ever stum- 
bling over a word. Mr. Dean had a variety of 
commendatory expressions for his work— 
“Good,” “Very well rendered indeed,” “Good 
idiomatic English—the kind of translation I 
like; I wish some of you other fellows would 
not be so slavishly literal.” Wallace would sit 
down with a face unresponsive to such com- 
ments and would again huddle over his book 
with absorbed attention. 

David and some of the other fellows com- 
mented among themselves upon those recita- 
tions. “I didn’t know Lester was so bright,” 
said Monroe. “I guess there’s nothing that boy 
can’t do if he puts his mind to it.” 

“T guess there isn’t,” David agreed loyally. 
“He gets it from his father; Dr. Wallace is a 
wonder.” 

So impressive was the sudden manifestation 
of Wallace's intellectual prowess and so widely 
heralded the report of it that he was elected 
into the Pen and Ink Society, an organization 
of scholars and literary boys. The news of this 
election, however, he took with bad grace; he 
declared himself entirely out of sympathy 
with the purposes of the institution and ex- 
pressed violently a resolve not to be drafted 
into the ranks of the “high-brows.” The 















“Well, you might ‘at least have shown them 
you appreciated the honor,” said Ruth. 

“Oh, I might have if I’d felt I deserved it.” 

“If you’d only said something like that to 
them!” 

“Well, I didn’t deserve it, and I knew it 
better than they did; and I didn’t want to be 
bothered.” He looked past Ruth with an ex- 
pression at once discontented and defiant. 

“You’re an awfully funny person.” Ruth’s 
eyes twinkled and her lips curved into a smile. 
“You’re so modest that you think you’re not 
good enough for them, and yet you make 
them think they’re not good enough for you!” 

He did not respond to her gayety, but said 
in a rather surly voice, “I don’t care what 
they think. I’m interested in baseball, not in 
silly scribblings.” 

The bell rang, summoning him to the 
schoolroom, and Ruth walked away, feeling 
that she had been rebuffed by one of her 
friends. 

It was impossible for her, however, and for 
such members of the Pen and Ink as were 
daily spectators of the Corinthians’ baseball 
practice not to admire Wallace’s playing, not 
to be enchanted by the speed and accuracy of 
his throwing, the cleanness of his fielding and 
the strength and sureness of his batting. “The 
best infielder in the school,” the fellows said; 
“the best infielder there’s ever been in the 
school,” asserted the younger enthusiasts, as 
if from a fullness of knowledge. Anyway, 
Ruth and even the most incensed members of 
the scorned society felt as they watched his 
enviable performances that they must forgive 
much to the possessor of such talent—and 
sighed over his inaccessibility to advances. 
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“You've certainly.got to get off probation,” 
said Henshaw to Wallace the day before the 


game. 

“Oh, Tl get off all right,” Wallace assured 
him. “I’m to have a special oral examination 
to-morrow at noon. You can count on me.” 

The fifth-form Latin recitation came at the 
hour immediately preceding that set for Wal- 
lace’s test. On the way to the classroom he 
showed annoyance and irritation to those who 
crowded round him to express their eager 
wishes for his success. “You needn’t hang 
about and wait for news,” he said when Hud- 
son, the Corinthian first baseman, had hoped 
that the suspense would not last long. “I'll be 
all right, and I don’t want a gang looking 
round when I come out.” 

Hudson dropped back and remarked to 
David that he was afraid Wallace's nerves 
were pretty much on edge. 

At the end of the recitation hour, while ail 
the other fellows were moving toward the 
door, Wallace kept his seat at the back of the 
room. Mr. Dean asked David to stop and 
speak with him a moment; he told him that 
Wallace’s examination would last about fifteen 
minutes, and that then he would as usual be 
glad to have David’s assistance in walking 
home. So David returned to the schoolroom 
and proceeded to work on the problems in 
algebra assigned for the afternoon. He had 
finished one and was halfway through an- 
other when a glance at the clock told him 
that it was time to be going to Mr. Dean’s 
assistance—and also, no doubt, to Wallace’s 
relief. 

The examination was still proceeding when 
he entered the classroom and sat down near 
the door. Wallace had moved forward and 
was occupying a seat immediately under Mr. 
Dean; he looked up, startled, when David 
appeared and then at once huddled himself 
over his book, which he entirely embraced 
with arms and knees. He continued in a rather 
mumbling and hesitating voice with his trans- 
lation, but the halting utterance did not dis- 
guise the accuracy of the rendering; David, 
listening, was glad to be assured that Wallace 
was acquitting himself so brilliantly. Mr. 
Dean interrupted the translation after a mo- 
ment to say: 

“Ts that you, David?” 

“Yes, right here,” David answered. 

“Lester and I will be finished in a few mo- 
ments. We won’t keep you waiting long.” 

“Tf it’s just about walking home, Mr. 
Dean,” Wallace said, “David needn’t stay; I 
shall be glad to walk home with you if you'll 
let me.” He spoke with eagerness, and Mr. 
Dean in his reply showed pleasure. 

“Thank you. All right, David; I won’t de- 
tain you then any longer.” 

As David departed he felt that Wallace had 
found his presence unwelcome and was glad 
to remove himself from his position of invol- 
untary listener and critic. Besides, he could 
make good use of the time in finishing his 
algebra exercises. He returned to the school- 
room and was hard at work when Wallace 
entered, passed him with brisk steps crying, 
“Tm all right; off probation!” and, opening 
his desk, which was just behind David’s, 
tossed his book into it. Then, without waiting 
for any congratulations, Wallace hurried out 
to join Mr. Dean. 

David, to his annoyance and perplexity, 
found that he had gone astray in some of his 
processes and that his solution was wrong. 
Inspection showed him where he had blun- 
dered; he opened his desk and looked for his 
eraser. It was not there, and he remembered 
having lent it to Wallace the night before. He 
got up and opened Wallace’s desk; the con- 
fusion of books and papers daunted him, but 
he proceeded to search. Then the topmost 
book, the one that Wallace had deposited 
there a few moments before, arrested his at- 
tention; it was not the edition of Vergil that 
the class used. He opened it out of curiosity 
and stood there gazing at its pages with a 
stricken interest. 

The book was of that variety known in 
St. Timothy’s parlance as a “trot.” Alternat- 
ing with the lines of Latin text were lines of 
English translation. The correctness and flu- 
ency of Wallace’s recitations were explained. 
So also was his huddling over his book, his 
shielding it so carefully from anyone’s gaze. 

After a few moments David put the book 
down and closed the desk without carrying 
any further the search for the eraser. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HE breakwater extended in a graceful 

arc nearly a quarter of a mile into the 

bay. Near the end of it was a small 
lighthouse that stood out against the dark 
blue water like a white temple. The break- 
water was divided at the middle into two 
parts. The half near the shore was a long line 
of massive stones, through which a few rods 
from shore ran a narrow channel for motor 
boats. The water in the channel was perhaps 
thirty feet deep. A heavy plank, lying loose 
upon two large flat stones, served as a bridge 
across the opening. As nearly all the rocks 
were flat, it was easy enough to walk over 
them when they were dry, but in stormy 
weather when the tops were wet and slippery 
it was much more difficult. The more distant 
half of the structure, from which two boys 
were fishing, was composed of massive beams 
a foot square that, securely riveted together 
with great steel bolts, stretched along to the 
end in section after section. Massive beams 
also extended down the side of the break- 
water all the way to the bottom a hundred 
feet or more below. So solidly and scientifi- 
cally was the breakwater constructed that no 
storm seemed likely to injure it. 

The boys were at a point on the seaward 
side of the structure almost midway between 
the rocks and the lighthouse. For some time 
they sat in silence and dangled their feet over 
the breakwater. 

The day was warm and muggy. The sun, 
shining dully from out of a hazy west, was 
sinking slowly into the black clouds that were 
already forming on the horizon. Sundown of 
a warm day usually brings good fishing; it 
was not long before the boys were rewarded 
for their patience. It was great fun pulling in 
the fish, and the time passed quickly. The sun 
set among purple, golden-rimmed clouds. Twi- 
light crept gently over the scene. The clouds 
grew blacker and piled up on one another, but 
the boys were in no hurry to go home. 

Jim was fifteen years old. Henry, younger 
by three years, was quick to follow his 
brother’s lead in most of his doings. He wor- 
shiped Jim. 

A slight breeze had arisen, and the waves 
were already splashing against the break- 
water. But the boys were so busy fishing that 
neither of them noticed how late it was get- 
ting. The sun had been down perhaps fifteen 
minutes before Henry, whose hands were cold, 
broke the silence. : 

“It’s getting chilly, Jim,” he said. “Let’s go 
home.” 

Jim’s gaze wandered off to the west. “We'll 
do that, Hank,” said he. 

The great black clouds that were piling up 
higher and higher were assuming an ominous 
aspect. The breeze was stiffening every min- 
ute. So the boys began hurriedly to reel in 
their lines. 

Then the first of what proved to be a long 
succession of misfortunes overtook them. Jim 
discovered that he had a fish. A sudden yank, 
a wriggle and a succession of flip-flaps told 
him that it was a four-inch perch and good 
for nothing. It somehow managed to tangle 
Jim’s line in Henry’s, and then there was a 
pretty state of affairs. The more the Loys 
reeled in their lines the worse the tangle be- 
came. They were at last forced to get down 
on their knees on the breakwater and pull the 
lines up by hand. It was slow work, for they 
had out more than fifty feet; but at last they 
succeeded, and Jim threw the little, culprit 
back into the water. 

The lines lay in a tangled maze all round 
them. Such a tangle! There were knots of 
every description; hard knots, ° figure - of - 
eights, slips, bowlines and so on down to a 
clove hitch round a splinter. The lines were 
expensive, and the boys had no desire to cut 
them. So they sat down patiently and began 
the work of untangling. Sometimes they 
bumped their heads together. Often they were 
able to pull out yards of line, only to come 
to a sudden halt and find a mass half an inch 
thick securely tied in a hard knot. It was al- 
most dark before the lines were back on the 
reels again. The task ended, the boys heaved 
a great sigh of relief. 

But it was still necessary for them to pick 
up the tackle that lay scattered all round 
them, put the promiscuous hooks and sinkers 
into the tackle box, put the reels away and 
unjoint the rods. All that took time. At last, 
just when they were ready to go, Jim laid his 

iand on his brother’s shoulder and groaned. 
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“What’s the matter, Jim?” asked Henry. 

“Come on, Hank,” replied his brother; 
“let’s go up to the lighthouse and get the 
lunch basket. My watch is in it.” Leaving the 
rods and the tackle box behind them, they 
walked off together. 

Although it was only a few rods to the 
lighthouse, it seemed to them like a mile. Twi- 
light was fast passing into actual darkness, 
and the boys already began to regret the half 
hour they had spent in untangling their lines. 
Suddenly the automatic acetylene light flashed 
out from the turret above them, gleaming in 
the dusk a dull lurid red, and then as suddenly 
disappearing. It would continue to flash at 
intervals of two seconds all through the night. 
Henry, who was struggling hard to keep up 
with Jim’s rapid strides, thought they should 
never reach the lighthouse, but they were 
going at a lively rate, and they actually cov- 
ered the distance in six or seven minutes. Jim 
lost no time in getting the luncheon basket. 
As they turned to go back and faced the long 
stretch of breakwater before them they were 
startled by the muffled roar of thunder. Low 
in the west a great —_ of forked lightning 
played across the sky, lighted up the massive 
clouds and made them stand out for a mo- 
ment in vivid relief. Piled high on one an- 
other, they were black and threatening. The 
sight so astonished the boys that they paused 
for a moment to gaze at it awe-struck; then 
they proceeded hurriedly on their way. 

Although they had to go more carefully in 
the darkness, they soon reached the box that 
contained the tackle. They had a good deal 
to carry. Jim had the luncheon basket on one 
arm and the fish basket on the other; Henry 
trudged along beside him, carrying the rods 
and the box of tackle. The walking was not 
easy, and they could hardly ‘have seen their 
way except for the occasional vivid flashes of 
lightning and the intermittent glare from the 
lighthouse. To make matters worse, a driz- 
zling rain began that made the whole surface 
of the breakwater wet and slippery. As the 
boys walked along with wet and soggy cloth- 
ing they had more and more occasion to re- 
gret the time they had lost. 

At last they reached the rock-built ‘part of 
the breakwater. As the boys clambered down 
upon the great stones they were immersed in 
a sudden cloud of spray. The wind had been 
steadily. increasing, and the waves were now 
large and rolling in with great violence. They 
dashed against the rocks with a constant 
crack! crack! crack! and here and there threw 
up little mists of spray. 

Until that time the boys had really been 
in no immediate danger, but now a fearful 
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the remaining distance over the slippery rocks. 
Twice the lightning revealed the great waves. 
Now the boys were almost at the channel. 
They could hear the waves rushing and roar- 
ing through the opening in a seething whirl- 
pool. If the bridge were only there! But the 
bridge was gone. 

With sinking hearts they turned once more 
and gazed at the long stretch of breaxwater 
in front of them. Far ahead the red light 
flashed out into the darkness. Henry tightened 
his grip on Jim’s hand, and the elder boy re- 
turned the pressure as reassuringly as he could. 
There was no chance of escape. They knew 
that they must spend the night on the break- 
water. The lighthouse was their only hope. 
Once more they started back together over 
the rocks. 

The wind was now blowing a gale. It 
whipped their wet clothing against their bod- 
ies and chilled them through and through. It 
blew into their faces great clouds of spray 
that nearly’ blinded them. The slanting rain, 
which was: coming down in torrents, stung 
their faces harshly. The footing, too, on the 
slippery rocks was anything but secure. Jim 
stumbled and fell once; Henry, twice. The din 
and uproar of the storm was tremendous. The 
great waves crashed and pounded against the 
rocks. Every minute they increased in size 
and in violence. Weak and weary, the boys 
stumbled on. Then there came another sound 
—a heavy, increasing, voluminous roar, fol- 
lowed by the hollow boom of great masses of 
falling water. 

They had almost reached the beams when 
a heavy cleud of mist and spray suddenly 
immersed them and left them strangled and 
gasping for breath. It was a moment or two 
before they recovered. They could still hear 
the heavy roar. Then a bolt of lightning hissed 
across the sky, and a sharp peal of thunder 
rent the air. An extremely brilliant and pro- 
longed play of flashes followed the sound. The 
lighthouse, a sentinel ghost, loomed up far 
ahead. The bay was a surging mass of enor- 
mous whitecapped waves. With terrifying 
speed, a great swelling mass of tumultuous 
water swept round the arc of the breakwater. 
Gn it came, roaring along, with its peak tow- 
ering higher and higher, until it assumed gi- 
gantic proportions. Just where the wooden 
part of the breakwater met the rocks it broke 
in a great waterfall and fell heavily on the 
beams. 

That time the boys were almost drowned. 
Jim was well aware of the danger that threat- 
ened them. Once caught beneath that deluge 
of water, they would be washed mercilessly 
into the bay. For an instant he thought of the 
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He picked the boy up in 


thought occurred to Jim. The little plank 
bridge across the channel was a feeble thing 
at best; such waves as those might wash it 
away at any moment. There was no time to 
lose. Jim dropped his baskets between two 
rocks and then, taking the rods and the box 
of tackle from his younger brother, put them 
with the baskets. 

“The bridge! The bridge!” he shouted into 
Henry’s ear, but, although he used all of 
his strength, his voice sounded faint and far 
away. 

Henry grasped his hand tightly. Then, some- 
times almost running, sometimes going almost 
on their hands and knees, the boys traveled 


his arms and carried him 


deep bay, the currents, the dark waters; then 
he snapped his jaws together with sudden de- 
termination. Henry fe't such a grip on his 
wrist as he had not experienced that evening 
as Jim dragged him by main force over the 
rocks right up to the very verge of the beams. 
There they stopped, crouched low and waited. 
Again the swell was roaring along! Closer! 
Closer! Once more the awful deluge; tons of 
water poured down on the breakwater just in 
front of them; and then they were immersed 
in the immense wave that was a mere residual 
flow of the first one. 

Scarcely had the water leaked through be- 
tween the beams or poured off the other side 
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when Jim, dragging a weak, limp bundle 
behind him, rose and stepped on the wooden 
part. He had to cross thirty feet or more of 
breakwater before the next swell, which was 
already rumbling along beside the lighthouse. 
He picked the boy up in his arms and carried 
him. He staggered; he almost fell. He ran a 
few steps and suddenly grew faint and weak. 
The swell roared sullenly. He knew that it 
was already rounding the arc. He must keep 
on. A few more steps; a few more; a few 
more. It seemed as if a mountain were about 
to fall on top of him. Then with Henry in his 
arms he ran again and staggered and fell and 
accidentally wedged his left hand into a crack 
between the beams. The swell was roaring— 
nearer—nearer—alongside— past! And then it 
broke—behind him! 

How long he lay there he never knew. He 
did know, however, that for a long time he 
had a sense of swimming in a vast ocean, and 
that he kept clutching Henry tightly to save 
him from drowning. At last he became dimly -- 
conscious of a pain in his wrist and struggled 
to free it from the crevice. The pain aroused 
him; once more he realized their dangerous 
position and tore his lacerated and bleeding 
hand free from the crack between the beams. 

Henry did not know until afterwards how 
he came to awaken with a glaring red light 
shining right in his eyes. He found himself in 
a little round room that had four square win- 
dows diagonally opposite one another, with 
the red light gleaming through inches of pol- 
ished glass in the centre. Then for a while all 
was darkness. 

There was a tremendous booming outside. 
There were crashes such as he had never heard 
before. It was like cannonading. There seemed 
to be a terrible blowing, too, as of a cyclone 
tearing through a forest. The room itself 
trembled ‘and shook. When the light flashed 
on he saw Jim standing before one of the . 
windows, and it began to dawn on his mind 
where they were. 

“Jim!” he called weakly. “Jim! Jim!” His 
brother heard not a word, and the next 
moment he sank back into a huddled mass 
against the wall. 

Jim knew what the crashes and the boom- 
ing meant. It was an hour since he had 
dragged himself and Henry up the circular 
staircase inside the lighthouse; and in that 
hour the storm had not abated. On the con- 
trary, it had steadily increased in violence. 
The lightning did not flash so often, but the 
wind blew more fiercely. Jim had observed 
the crested swell gleaming faintly in the red 
rays of the beacon as it leaked out of the 
night far down the breakwater. In the inter- 
val between one swell and the next waves 
immense almost beyond imagination poured 
over the beams. Some of the beams had ai- 
ready been torn up; more would follow. A 
complete section near the lighthouse was 
almost entirely demolished, and the building 
itself quaked with every shock. It w-- : mat- 
ter of only another hour or two before it 
would go crashing into the bay. 

Meanwhile the great red light flashed at 
even intervals. Half conscious, Henry opened 
his eyes with the light each time. There was 
something peculiar in Jim’s actions, but he 
did not know just what. 

“There’s something queer about that light,” 
observed the brakeman of freight No. 7, peer- 
ing out of the station room into the storm. 

“There is that, by George!” responded the 
telegraph operator, Pat Morgan, a few sec- 
onds later. “It skips every other beat. Just see 
that, now.” 

“By heaven, there’s a man out there!” 
shouted the brakeman. 

A few seconds later’the life-saving station 
at Glasgow Straits was a scene of great bustle. 
A white boat was quickly and efficiently 
loaded on special electric No. 42, and the car 
pulled in behind No. 7 before half an hour 
was up. Incidentally, a life-saving crew of five 
brawny men enjoyed a thirty-mile ride. 

“Where are they ?” shouted Capt. Larabee 
to Morgan, as the husky seaman leaped from 
the car. 

“The lighthouse,” said Morgan coolly, “and 
you’d better hurry !” 

So it came to pass not a great while after- 
wards that Jim and Henry had a ride on a 
breeches buoy about twenty minutes before 
a certain automatic acetylene light near the 
end of a breakwater forever ceased to shine. 





Why The Companion is Late 


On April 4 a general strike began in the printing trades in Boston. It tem- 
porarily suspended work in virtuaily every one of the publishing and printing 
establishments in the city, among them the establishment of The Youth’s 


Companion. 


The Companion is published in a modern fireproof building erected for 
its own use. The building contains everything needed for the convenience, com- 
fort and safety of those whom it employs. All the work of printing the paper 
is done in it except making the electrotype plates. In the thirty years that the 
editorial, business, manufacturing and mailing departments have been under the 
same roof all the hundreds of Companion workers have lived under the same 
working rules and enjoyed the same privileges. Skilled and unskilled workmen 
have always received wages that equaled any paid elsewhere and that often 
exceeded them. When an employee is sick his pay is continued. All employees 
have vacations with full pay. The office is closed on Saturday afternoons 
throughout the year; that is, the employees have, and have had for a decade, the 
“forty-four-hour week.” The employees have always been free to join or not 
to join any outside organization. During the war there was an enormous increase 
in publishing costs. Although The Companion was under no agreement, the 
workers of The Companion in addition to the benefits just mentioned received 
every advance in wages that any printers received. The cost of those advances 
the paper met by adopting every possible economy in business management. 
A small part only of the new expense was met by the slight advance in the sub- 
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fault of ours. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


EXPERIENCE IS VALUABLE, but do not 
make mistakes just to get it. 


No Race is won, no Race is lost, 
Before the Finish Line is crossed. 


THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT has tried 
the zebrule, a cross between the horse and the 
zebra, for mountain battery work at Quetta, 
and the French are testing the same hybrid 
for general purposes. Zebrules average about 
fourteen hands in height, are very active and 
intelligent, and are reported to be good tem- 
pered. The color varies, as it does in horses, 
but the stripes of the zebra often show dis- 
tinctly. 


IN A CONTEST just closed an elm at Go- 
wanda won the honor of being the biggest 
tree in New York State. It is thirty-four feet 
two inches in circumference at thirty inches 
from the ground and more than one hundred 
feet tall. It has no branches within fifty feet 
of the ground, and its circumference at fifty 
feet is twenty feet. The “George Washington 
Cherry” at Hempstead, Long Island, which 
must have been too big for George to cut, is 
fourteen feet in diameter. 


SO MUCH HAS BEEN SAID about the 
“Pilgrim Fathers,” and so many pictures have 
represented them as grave, white-bearded 


men, that it produces an intellectual shock to’ 


come upon an article by Sir Arthur E. Ship- 
ley, master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
England, in which he gives their real ages. Of 
all those who came over on the Mayflower, 
only one was more than thirty years old. That 
one was Capt. Myles Standish, and he was 
only thirty-six. Instead of being grave and 
reverend seniors, the Pilgrims were young, 
sturdy Englishmen in the very flower of early 
life. 


PRAIRIE DOGS seem to have some kind of 
foreknowledge of the weather, if observers at 
the New York Zo@dlogical Park are right. Now 
and then the larger members of the colony 
loosen the earth round their mounds with 
their forefeet, then shovel the soil upward 
with their hind feet. Other members work in- 
sice the burrow, throwing out earth to aid in 
the building. When a dike has been built the 
animals tamp the earth down with their heads 
—an amusing sight. As those operations inva- 
riably take place before a rain, the obvious 


The facts just recited show how The Companion has conducted its business. 
The result has been that for the more than ninety years of its existence not even 
the shadow of labor trouble has fallen on the establishment—until a few months 


Last summer the publishers had their first intimation that they could not 
wholly count on the loyalty that for so many years the employees had never 
failed to give them. On two occasions small groups of employees left their work 
on account of minor difficulties that did not originate in The Companion office 
and that were quickly adjusted. The present strike, however, is general. It affects 
the publishing and printing business throughout Eastern Massachusetts. It seems 
to be admitted that wages must be reduced, that the temporary advance volun- 
tarily made last year to offset the high cost of living must be withdrawn now 
that the cost of living has fallen. It is understood that the unions especially de- 
mand a forty-four-hour week and that it is especially to enforce that demand that 
all the union printers were called out. A few of our employees—to be precise, 
thirty-seven out of two hundred and fifty—-went with them, although along 
with vacation pay, sick benefits and other considerations they already had the 


The Companion now is resuming publication. It will return to its regular 


mailing schedule as quickly as it can. We hope that our subscribers will be 
tolerant of a delay that we sincerely regret, but that seems to be owing to no 
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purpose is to build a dam that will keep the 
water from running into the burrow. 


THE BURMESE, because of the income that 
they get from raising rice, are not so poor as 
most Oriental people, and they resemble the 
Filipinos in their inclination to spend their 
money for anything that appeals to their 
fancy. The bazaars of the country are the 
Eastern equivalent of the occidental depart- 
ment store. There is a bazaar at Mandalay 
that covers several city blocks. Most of the 
things offered for sale are of British origin, 
but Italian, Swedish, Japanese, Austrian and 
American articles appear too. The things that 
come from America are carpenters’ tools and 
other hardware—such as lanterns, locks and 
hinges—and canned foods. 
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WHAT DOES THE FARMER MAKE? 


HAT is the farmer’s income is a ques- 

tion that the Department of Agriculture 

has been trying to answer. In order to 
find out it made a study of one hundred and 
eighty-five farms in Ohio, Indiana and Wis- 
consin. The farms were fairly representative: 
less profitable than some of the great wheat 
farms of the West and some of the intensively 
tilled market gardens of the East, but more 
profitable than the rocky farms of New Eng- 
land or the patches of the small cultivator in 
other parts of the country. 

The investigators did not find that any of 
the everyday farmers were getting rich any 
faster than they should. They did find that 
some were making what might fairly be called 
large profits, but that more were making only 
a bare living. The money income of the In- 
diana farmers, who were the most prosperous, 
was on the average $1856; that of the Ohio 
farmers was only $610. To those figures must, 
of course, be added the value of the food and 
other supplies raised on the farm, an item that 
varied in the estimates from $300 to $620. The 
difference between the situation before the 
war and the situation of the last two or three 
years is shown in the case of the Indiana 
farmers, whose income, including food raised 
on the farm, amounted on the average to 
$1763 before the war and to $3074 in 1918. 

Of course the farmer is both capitalist and 
laborer. Part of his income should be charged 
off to interest on his investment, and a part 
has to go back into the business in new tools, 


stock, machinery and fertilizer. The investi- 
gators think thaf the return on capital ranges 
from three to seven per cent, and that the 
labor income has varied on the different farms 
from as low as $113 to as high as $1028. To 
that should be added the food raised, which 
leads to the conclusion that some farmers in 
the selected counties have in past years got as 
little as $8 a week for their labor and others 
as much as $32. 

It is necessary to add that in general the 
farmers have profited by an increase in the 
value of their land, but that the diminished 
purchasing power of money has made the in- 
crease in their income during the war years 
more apparent than real. 

The figures are, we believe, the most exact 
that have ever been gathered. They throw a 
good deal of light on the vexed question what 
the farmer really makes: a question that most 
farmers themselves find hard to answer. 
Taken in connection with the long hours the 
farmer keeps and the really hard work he has 
to do, they explain why he is so attracted by 
the wages of the city workman, which are 
often much higher than his and much more 
easily earned. But money goes much farther 
in the country than in the city, for there are 
by no means so many ways, necessary and 
unnecessary, of spending it; and the farmer’s 
life has a wholesomeness and an independence 
that to many men are worth more than the 
money it brings in. 
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MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 


SUALLY, though not always, the inti- 

macy between'mother and daughter is 

greater than that between father and 
son. It is natural that it should be so; mother 
and daughter are in each other’s company 
more than are father and son. Yet sometimes 
the very fact of such continuous association 
leads to impatience and to friction, especially 
in the years when the daughter is growing up. 
The restraints that the mother then seeks to 
impose are often either rejected outright or 
accepted with rebellious protests. The. wisdom 
of the older generation appears folly to the 
younger. Between the soberness of mature 
years and the gayety of youth there is always 
likely to be a clash. In order that home life 
may be happy and family affection unbroken, 
it is important that the clash be averted. 

Of course the preparation to avert it should 
begin in the girl’s infancy and should be car- 
ried on all through her growing years. The 
only preparation that will insure the safe pas- 
sage of the difficult years is that of friendship, 
cultivated by love and intimacy. The mother 
who makes a friend of her daughter from the 
earliest days will not be confronted later by 
the necessity of “managing” her. When the 
relation of true friendship exists between 
mother and daughter no question of manage- 
ment arises. Sympathetic understanding and 
mutual confidence solve without difficulty 
problems that in less happier relations demand 
discipline and management and leave a sense 
of soreness or rancor behind. 

Just as the boy should get his chief lessons 
from his father in the qualities that should 
assist him to make his life useful and measur- 
ably successful, so the girl should get her chief 
lessons to the same end from her mother. To 


. share with her mother the homely household 


tasks, to acquire from her through intimate 
association cheerfulness, sympathy and cour- 
age, to be inspiréd by her with ideals that are 
tempered with charity and sweetness, is to 
receive the best preparation that a girl can 
have for a happy life in a home of her own. 
The success of the preparation depends of 
course on the kind of mother the girl has. 
Mothers should feel—and most mothers, we 
think, do feel—that their children are an in- 
centive to them to be more admirable persons 
than they were before they had children. Or 
perhaps it would be truer to say that until 
they had children they never fully realized 
their faults and deficiencies, or strove so faith- 
fully to correct them. 
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FIXING WAGES 


HE wage dispute between the managers 

and the employees of the railways has 

brought to public and general attention 
one of the chief difficulties in the way of put- 
ting business upon a peace instead of a war 
asis. 

No one needs to be told that during the war 
wages climbed to high levels, partly because 
there was a real shortage of men and partly 
because the government needed great quanti- 
ties of almost everything at a moment’s notice. 
In the case of the railways the government 
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took over the management and stimulated 
the activity of the workmen not only by 
establishing a high rate of payment but by a 
number of rulings that made the system of 
computing wages much more costly than it 
used to be. The cost of operating the roads 
increased more than three hundred per cent, 
and when they were returned to their owners 
it was with the proviso that the government 
arrangement with the labor unions in respect 
to wages must not be tampered with except 
by permission of regularly authorized govern- 
ment commissions. ~ 

Now, war wages, like war profits, were not 
paid by legitimate business, but by taxation, 
either directly when the government was the 
purchaser or the employer, or indirectly when 
government competition in the market for 
labor and materials raised prices. That was 
conspicuously true of the railways. The gov- 
ernment ran them with the help of tax money 
with a lavishness that no private company 
could afford. When the owners took them 
back there was nothing to do except push up 
the rates, since the taxes were no longer avail- 
able to make up the deficit. Accerdingly, the 
rates were raised, and, as might nave been 
predicted, business fell off at once. The hope 
that revenues would increase was not realized. 
If the railways keep on paying the present 
wages they will have to stop paying some of 
their other bills. That will mean bankruptcy, 
with all the shock to business everywhere that 
bankruptcy implies. 

We are often told that “labor is not a com- 
modity.” If by labor we mean the actual men 
and women who work, that is true. But the 
strength of the laborer or the dexterity of 
the artisan or the training of the bookkeeper 
isa commodity—like the persuasiveness of the 
salesman, the learning of the college professor 
or the gift for organization of the successful 
manager. Each of those men has for sale the 
quality in which he excels—and lives by sell- 
ing it. The individual or the group of indi- 
viduals that sets and tries to maintain a price 
for his or its services above what the persons 
who would naturally use those services can or 
will pay will find it at first hard and then 
impossible to sell those services. That means 
unemployment and the destruction of the 
equilibrium in industry. The merchant knows 
that he cannot fix prices regardless of his cus- 
tomers’ willingness to buy. If he did not know 
it before, the last six-months have taught him 
so. We do not see how with all their power 
the labor unions can permanently fix wages at 
a certain level without taking into considera- 
tion the ability of the public to pay them. 
There is only one way in which that sort of 
thing can be done: to take every kind of busi- 
ness into the hands of the state and to collect 
in taxes money enough to pay wages that can- 
not be earned in the usual way. That is Bol- 
shevism, and no society can long endure under 
that burden. 
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REPARATION BY GERMANY 


HE Entente Allies, having found that the 

treaty of peace that they made with Ger- 

many was not being executed, have taken 
military measures to enforce it. Let us see just 
what the situation is. 

Stripped of all confusing details, these are 
the fundamental and the only essential things 
to be considered: Germany admitted defeat 
and accepted a treaty that bound it to pay for 
the destruction it had wrought on land in 
Belgium, France and Italy and by sea on Brit- 
ish shipping such sums as the Council of the 
League should assess; but, having been in- 
formed what that sum is, Germany refused to 
pay it and made two counter-proposals, offer- 
ing much less, and offering it on conditions 
only to be met with the help of the conquer- 
ors. Those proposals the Allies rejected and 
in order to show their purpose to enforce the 
treaty have occupied additional German ter- 
ritory. 

Behind all the controversy the sole question 
is, How much can Germany pay? The Allies 
are determined to go to the limit of German 


_ capability ;,and the Germans profess to be will- 


ing to pay to that limit. The Allies candidly 
admit that to ask for any considerable part 
of the cost of the war would be to require an 
impossibility. They demand not even so much 
as would make good the wanton destruction 
in the war area, because they concede that 
even that would be beyond the power of the 
German nation to furnish. Accordingly, they 
made an estimate of the amount that Ger- 
many can pay and call for that, The German 
delegates at London protested that to comply 
with the demand would result in the economic 
ruin of Germany. The Allies refused to accept 
that view, and the conference ended. 

The world awaits the issue. It is a matter 
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primarily if not exclusively for the contend- 
ing parties to settle among themselves, and 
not one that calls for or admits of any inter- 
ference by others. Yet the others are con- 
cerned that it be settled right, and they cannot 
help having a sympathetic interest in the con- 
troversy. Both parties desire the moral sup- 
port of the United States. Germany especially 
hopes that we may be credulous enough to 
accept its protestations of poverty and soft- 
hearted enough to be moved by them. 

But there is no indication that public opin- 
ion here has changed. We understand German 
methods too well to be deceived by German 
statements and statistics. We are still con- 
vinced that Germany was responsible for the 
war. We know that Germany was conquered, 
and that we helped to do the job for human- 
ity’s sake. After the war of 1870 Bismarck 
demanded and obtained from France an in- 
demnity so huge that it reimbursed the new 
German Empire for the whole cost of the 
war. When the kaiser’s troops invaded Bel- 
gium in 1914 they extorted from the cities and 
towns great sums of cash and so added rob- 
bery to the violation of territory and the de- 
struction of property. If the Germans think 
that their conduct is'forgotten, or that Ameri- 
cans are likely to listen with patience to their 
pleas for mercy, it is only a new illustration 
of their propensity to deceive themselves. 

The facts are against them. Their currency 
system has collapsed and they have a burden- 
some debt, but so have those who conquered 
them. The situation of the Germans is worse 
than it need have been, because they joyfully 
piled up the debt in the confident hope and 
the openly expressed intention of wiping it all 
off and at the same time impoverishing their 
enemies by exacting indemnities from them on 
the scale of the payments they extorted from 
the Belgian villages in the early days of the 
war. On the whole the conquered have suf- 
fered less than the conquerors. Their lands 
have not been ravaged, their industries are 
unhurt, their taxes are still lower than those 
of any country of the Entente. They should 
pay the penalty of their sins. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


SECOND election for president has been 

held in Cuba, and Dr. Zayas, who was 
the candidate of the Conservative and Pop- 
ular parties, and who was favored by the 
administration now in office, was elected. The 
Liberal party, with which Dr. Zayas used to 
be connected, stayed away from the polls, be- 
cause, its leaders assert, fraud and violence 
were used to deprive them of victory at the 
first voting. The members of that party who 
are in Congress threaten to refuse to attend 
the sessions of that body, and some of them 
want Gen. Gomez to start a revolution. Gen. 
Crowder, who as the representative of our 
government was sent to Havana to supervise 
the election, seems to have conducted himself 
with discretion and tact in his delicate office. 
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ALAAT PASHA is dead, killed accord- 

ing to strict retributive justice by an 
Armenian. Talaat was the brains of the 
Young Turk party that dragged Turkey into 
the war by the side of Germany and the most 
sly and cruel persecutor the Armenians ever 
had. The vain and showy Enver got more ad- 
vertising out of the war than Talaat, but the 
quiet, self-effacing, busy plotter whom our 
minister to Constantinople, Mr. Morgenthau, 
aptly called the “big boss” of Turkey was the 
real dictator of Ottoman policy. He was born 
in obscurity, and like many another politician 
used his humble birth skillfully to maintain 
his influence with the people. He had adroit- 
ness, determination and force of character, 
but the relentless savagery with which he tor- 
tured Armenia makes it impossible to think 
of him without abhorrence. 
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IKE the Western nations Japan is in a social 
iz and economic ferment. It has had its 
financial crisis and its labor troubles. To meet 
the emergency some of the educated and influ- 
ential people of Japan have organized a So- 
cialist Union, which in spite of its name seems 
to be not a Marxist society but an organiza- 
tion for studying the question of social rela- 
tions and for applying the principles of justice 
ind humanity to them. Another interesting 
movement is the Omoto Kyo, or Great Origi- 
nal Truth. The sect is founded on emotion 

and superstition rather than on research and 
reason. An old woman of Kyoto who pro- 
tesses to be guided by spirit voices has told a 
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number of messages that she says she received 
from the other world, and that have been col- 
lected in a volume called the Book of Flames. 
The messages are said to convey a doctrine of 
“noble Bolshevism,” which probably means 
radical and revolutionary thought modified 
by some of the dignified traditions of Japan. 
The government has tried hard to suppress 
the sect, but so far in vain. It has great 
strength among the poor and illiterate classes 
and has made headway, too, among educated 
people. Incidentally, Japanese clans or tribal 
families are engaged in a hot dispute over the 
divine spirit that is said to control the found- 
ers of the sect; each claims the right to adopt 
it as its patron saint. 
eS 


N discussing the affairs of the farmer how 

many realize that, as Wallace’s Farmer 
reminds us, in the great region where all our 
surplus of wheat and of corn is raised half 
the land is tilled not by the owners but by the 
tenants ? Such farmers suffer instead of profit- 
ing by the general rise in the value of agri- 
cultural land, for they have to pay a higher 
rent, and they do not share the conservative 
instincts of the man who owns the land he tills 
and who is a capitalist as well as a laborer. It 
is unfortunate that the proportion of tenant 
farmers is so large in the Western country, 
for the independence and the stability of our 
country population, on which in turn the 
vitality of our democratic government de- 
pends, are founded on nothing else than the 
direct ownership of land. The phenomenon 
is largely owing to the rise in the value of land 
above referred to, which has made many men 
who homesteaded their land for very little 
money extremely well off and able to live on 
the rental of their farms. 


Se 


CCORDING to the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Lord Lee of Fareham, Great 
Britain has definitely abandoned the “two- 
power standard” that it maintained during the 
rise of the German navy and will in future 
build no faster than any other single power. 
The only nations that now have navies at all 
comparable to Great Britain’s are Japan and 
the United States, and British statesmen evi- 
dently have no fear that they will ever be 
€alled on to face a hostile alliance of those 
two navies. But even to maintain the “one- 
power standard” the government says that 
with every possible economy it must spend 
more than £82,000,000, which is about twice 
what the navy cost before the war. Inci- 
dentally, our own naval bill, which failed to 
pass at the last session of Congress, appropri- 
ated about $500,000,000, which is almost $100,- 
000,000 more than the British estimates. 
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DISPATCH from Riga announces that 

the treaty between the Poles and the 
Russians has been signed. Dispatches from 
other places report Russian troops mobilizing 
near the Polish frontier and suggest that M. 
Trotzky may meet the disaffection among his 
own people by urging them into another for- 
eign war. It is unsafe to predict what he will 
do, for we have so little trustworthy informa- 
tion about the precise state of affairs in Mos- 
cow and about the way in which such an 
adventure would be supported by the nation 
that we can do no more than guess. There is 
much evidence to prove that the recent revolt 
has seriously shaken the soviet power. For 
example, we learn through offices of the Near 
East Relief that the Bolshevist government in 
Armenia has been overthrown and that the 
hold of the Reds on Georgia is menaced. 


S 


HE former kaiser’s idea of a sound and 

workable league of nations may be 
gathered from his referring to the treaty of 
Bjorko, which was signed in 1905 by Ger- 
many and Russia, as the first step toward such 
a league. That agreement was “put over” on 
the czar at a moment when defeat in war and 
rebellion at home had made him exceptionally 
timid and pliant. Count Witte, who knew all 
about it, said it was simply an agreement that 
Germany and Russia should come to each 
other’s defense in case of war with any other 
military power, including France. The only 
way in which, to quote the kaiser, it “com- 
bined the Triple Alliance and the Franco- 
Russian alliance” was by destroying the 
usefulness of Russia for any other purpose 
than to transmit to France the commands of 
Germany. A league of nations constructed on 
the principles of Bjorko would have been 
merely a society to register the kaiser’s de- 
crees; it is possible to understand his prefer- 
ence for such a creation, but difficult to see 
why he should think that other people could 
not see through it all. 
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Business Profits 


Listen. Do you need more money this 
summer? Is there anything you wish to buy? 
Where are you going to get the coin? 


Start a garden—sell fresh, tender vegetables 
to the neighbors. They will pay you a higher 
price than they would pay for vegetables that 
are wilted and stringy from travel and much 
handling. 


You don’t need much ground. Seeds don’t 
cost much—unless you buy.seeds of doubtful 
quality. And you can’t tell what a seed will do 
until the summer is over. Then it is too late 
to replant. Be sure you have pure-bred seeds. 


Buy Ferry’s pure-bred Seeds. Every Ict 
has been tested to make sure it is strong and 
healthy. It must also produce plants that are 
like the parent plants in size, color, flavor and 
tenderness. 


Ferry’s pure-bred Seeds are sold by dealers 
everywhere. Although the price is low (10c 
per paper) the quality is unexcelled. Ferry’s 
Seed Annual (free) will help you to make 
your garden a success. Write for it. It’s full 
of helpful garden facts. Write now. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 
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YANKEEISMS 


CBy Georg 


absurd notion that it tn 
came from Yengeese, the 
Indians’ supposed attempt 


™ to pronounce English. But 


“7 i THAT do you mean by a Yankee- 
ism?” Well, to answer one question 
by asking another (a method often 
characterized as a Yankee trick), What do you 
mean by a Yankee? Strictl¥* speaking, we 
ought to limit the term Yankeeisms to forms 
of speech peculiar to New England, to what 
our ancestors in Cotton Mather’s time would 
have called “New English” locutions. And 
these New England oddities would include 
not only words and sounds but also phrases, 
idioms, proverbs and grammatical (or un- 
grammatical) constructions. In practice, how- 
ever, no such hard-and-fast boundaries are 
possible. Yankee itself is a vague and flexible 
word: sometimes it means New Englander, 
sometimes Northerner, sometimes Easterner, 
sometimes (especially on the lips of our Brit- 
ish friends) American in general; and it is 
often.used as a special designation for any 
American of so-called Anglo-Saxon descent. 
Thus Yankeeisms in speech may be what are 
known as Americanisms, as distinguished 
from the present usage of England or of the 
United Kingdom or of the British Empire. 
For our present purpose we may reject this 
large extension of meaning and confine our- 
selves to the New England States. But we 
shall not find it practicable to be precise, for 
many words and phrases that claim their 
place among New Englandisms are current, or 
at least well-known, in other parts of the 
country, and nothing like geographical exact- 
ness is within our power. 


THE ORIGIN OF “YANKEE” 


Slang, however, must be ruled out, for slang 
is not local or provincial; no one supposes 
there is such a thing as Yankee slang. Slang 
words spring up overnight like mushrooms, 
are flashed from end to end of the country in 
the newspapers or on the stage and die in- 
gloriously as soon as they lose their novelty ; 
that is, as soon as we get tired of hearing 
them.” Now and then, to be sure, a bit of 
slang survives and establishes itself in the 
language. Such is the origin of mob, fiasco, 
loot, hack (for hackney), wag (for a droll 
person), whip (in the political sense), pike 
(for turnpike), sham, banter, cockney, hoax, 
carouse, and so on. But the sum total of all 
these words, if we could reckon it up, would 
not be large in proportion to the enormous 
size of our literary vocabulary. Provincialisms 
have a dignity of origin that slang phrases 
lack. They may be rustic or old-fashioned, 
but they have respectable ancestors, and they 
pass muster in their own community, what- 
ever outsiders may think of them. The dis- 
tinction is vital and in general is easily under- 
stood, though doubt may arise in particular 
instances. 

Of course a local, provincial or dialect word 
may become slang if it is used for comic, 
abusive or slangy purposes. Such indeed seems 
to be the case with the term Yankee itself. 
The history of this word is an unsolved 
enigma. Lieut. John Harriott in 1807 derived 
it unhesitatingly from “Yankoo, a tribe of 
Indians formerly inhabiting New England”; 
but there never was any such tribe either in 
New England or anywhere else. Fenimore 
Cooper gave wide currency to the equally 


Yengeese is a pure inven- 
tion. The Indian pronun- 
ciation of Englishman has 
come down to us in a 
book by a Boston mer- 
chant published in 1675; 
it was Engismon. In ori- 
gin Yankee is probably 
the English dialect ad- 
jective yanky, “active, 
agile, smart,” derived 
from the verb yank. Who 
first applied it to the 
New Englanders, and 
when, we do not know; 
but without much doubt, 
when so applied, it was 
a slang term, contemptu- 
ous or jocular. It is slang 
no longer, though a touch of 
jocosity still lingers. 
Jonathan or Brother Jona- 


Kittredge 


the latter is held to be so 
called because baked on 

the blade of a hoe. 
Johnnycake, by the 
_way, of which the Con- 
necticut poet Joel Barlow 
sang the praises in 1793 
in his mock-heroic en- 
titled Hasty Pudding, is 
of uncertain derivation. 
The earliest known men- 
tion of this delicacy (in 
1775) calls it “journey 
cake,” but—however con- 
venient it was to take on 
a tour—we find it hard 
to accept journey cake as 
anything but an attempt 
to explain the obscure. 
At all events, flat oat- 
cakes (or bannocks) have 
been called jannocks in 
the north of England ever 
since 1500, possibly from their 
flatness, since jannock, or jon- 
nock, means flat in some dia- 





than as a nickname for an 
American is still supposed to 
have originated in Washing- 
ton’s dependence for counsel 
and assistance on Gov. Jona- 
than Trumbull of Connecti- 
cut. This notion, which makes 
its first appearance in 1846, 
was exploded by Mr. Albert 
Matthews twenty years ago, 


Mr. Kittredge is 


ard 

University for 

many years and 

is the author of 

several volumes, 

including stand- 
ard textbooks 


lects. And Benjamin Tompson, 
described on his tombstone at 
Roxbury as “learned school- 
master and renowned poet of 
New England,” in his New 
England’s Crisis, a really meri- 
torious poem on King Philip’s 
War written in 1676, uses the 
diminutive “jonikin” for a 
johnnycake. 





but it bears a charmed life. I 
have just read in my morning 
newspaper that “the famous 
Jonathan Trumbull” was 
called Brother Jonathan. 

A few old New England words are bor- 
rowed from the aborigines, and some of these 
have established themselves in the language. 
Squash is one of the most curious. This term 
for a‘soft, unripe pea pod is good old English 
—coming through the French from the Latin 
exquassare. So Shakespeare uses it, and from 
this sense come the names of the modern games 
of squash and squash rackets. But the settlers 
of New England borrowed the word afresh 
from the Indian asquash, unripe, as applied 
to certain green vegetables, and hence we have 
its regular meaning in our country. It is one 
of the curiosities of language that two words 
so utterly different in origin should show pre- 
cisely the same form and have meanings 
which, though not identical, appear at first 
sight to be somewhat related. Poke, the In- 
dian name of a plant used for smoking by the 
savages when they could not get tobacco, has 
become fixed in the language, but neither the 
name nor the thing was confined to New Eng- 
land. In form it happens to coincide with an 
English word for bag or wallet, with which, 
of course, it has nothing to do. Its original 
sense appears to have been “smoke.” 

Powwow, which we use with humorous 
suggestion for almost any conference, is the 
Algonquian name for a wizard, or medicine 
man. Our forefathers viewed those personages 
with horror, regarding them as worshipers 
of Satan, and were much impressed by the 
strange sounds of their uncouth spells and 
incantations. Squaw, sachem, sagamore and 
wigwam are other Indian terms, now familiar 
to everyone. Most of us, however, are not so 
familiar with the fact that an Indian word for 
corn meal was reproduced with some 
change in the New England nocake— 
which offers a tantalizing resemblance in 
sound to the Southern hoecake, though 








At this point one might be 
tempted to discuss the dough- 
nut, but it is well to avoid 
further controversy. Different 
persons from different parts of 
the United States attach different meanings to 
this delectable word and contend passionately 
for the exclusive correctness of their particular 
fancy. In New England, at all events, a dough- 
nut is not a doughnut unless it has a hole in it. 

Brown bread, in the New England sense, 
is known to the inhabitants of other parts 
of our country as “Boston brown bread” and 
is closely associated with “Boston baked 
beans.” It was often called in former days 
“rye and Indian.” The term was an old one 
in England for any coarse bread not made of 
wheat. Some “browne bread,” wrote Stubbes 
in 1583, “is made of rye, barlie, peason 
[i. e., peas], beanes, oats and such other grosse 
graines.” In New England, however, the adop- 
tion of the use of corn meal from the Indians 
led to the invention of a new cereal com- 
pound. This reminds us of the familiar fact 
that corn in England means regularly wheat, 
whereas in America it has been transferred to 
maize, or “Indian corn,” as the first settlers 
styled it. Its cultivation by the Indians, we 
recall, was all that saved the Pilgrims from 
starvation in their desperate season. Succotash 
is another Indian dainty, not yet forgotten in 
New England. In its simplest form it consists 
of beans and green corn boiled together, but 
some Plymouth families preserve a receipt for 
a far more elaborate dish, which they feel 
sure is the only genuine article. 

Election sermons and election cake may go 
together. The former were a solemn feature of 
public life in Massachusetts and elsewhere, 
and their publication in pamphlet form gives 
business to modern collectors of Americana. 
The election sermon, delivered before the 

General Court when it met to organize, 
was abolished by act of the Massachusetts 
Legislature in 1884 after having been a 
feature of our polity for at least one 
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hundred and fifty years. Election cake is a 
rich dainty still known to old-fashioned New 
England housewives. Election was a social 
holiday. “Families,” writes an English traveler 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
after mentioning the election ball at Hartford, 
Connecticut, “exchange visits and treat their 
guests with slices of election cake.” He notes 
that, in their attendance on the sermon at 
which he himself was present, “the governor 
was full-dressed, in a suit of black; but the 
lieutenant governor wore riding boots.” The 
high sheriffs were girt with dress swords, 
“along with their village habiliments.” The 
sheriff of Middlesex County is always a dis- 
tinguished figure at the Harvard commence- 
ment. His frock coat is belted with a sword, 
which he knocks upon the stage when he calls 
the meeting to order. 

Most Yankeeisms are mere survivals of 
words or phrases once in general use in Eng- 
land. Thus it happens that Shakespeare’s lan- 
guage may often be explained or illustrated by 
our New. England dialect. When Emilia in 
Othello calls the slanderer of Desdemona an 
“eternal villain,’ no American supposes (as 
some modern Englishmen have fancied) that 
this is an error for infernal, for the Yankee 
“*tarnal” springs unbidden into the foreground 
of our linguistic memory, as: “He’s a ’tarnal 
scamp!” And we are not surprised to learn 
that the phrase “an eternal blockhead” was 
good colloquial English in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and is found in Etherege 
and Congreve, or that a character in one of 
Dryden’s plays describes another as an “eter- 
nal sot.” Everlasting was (and is) used in 
the same way. Shakespeare’s contemporary, 
Thomas Dekker, describes a certain man as an 
“everlasting villain,” which is a perfect syno- 
nym for Emilia’s phrase; and Dryden used 
good Yankee English when he wrote, “This 
everlasting old man will make me mad!” 


ON CAPE COD 


Umbrel for umbrella was once common in 
New England and was by no means regarded 
as either a comical or a vulgar abbreviation. 
The distinguished English traveler, Fynes 
Moryson, early in the seventeenth century in- 
formed his countrymen that “in some places 
in Italy they carry umbrels, or things like a 
little canopy over their heads.” This may 
serve to remind us that the Englishman and 
his umbrella, now regarded as inseparable, 
were once out-and-out strangers to each other. 

When the English traveler Kendall visited 
Cape Cod in 1808 he.commented on the local 
use of the phrase “to make fish” for the curing 
of cod and remarked that it was borrowed, 
though with obvious impropriety, from the 
art of haymaking. He found it necessary also 
to explain the word flakes as signifying the 
“frames on which the fish are dried,” and 
added that these are “intermixed with the 
houses.” Apparently he was unaware that 
flake for “drying frame” was a term that had 
been known in England for several centuries. 
Of late years the flakes have almost or quite 
disappeared. Another vanishing feature of 
Cape Cod scenery is the staddles, light wooden 
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structures in the salt marsh to keep the stacks 
of salt hay out of the reach of the high tide. 
This word, too, is very old, being the regular 
Anglo-Saxon name for a “foundation,” used 
specifically in the mother country either for 
the lower part of a stack or for a platform 
on which a hayrick is built. Every industry 
has its technical terms, which often seem pro- 
vincialisms to the casual observer. The mak- 
ing of salt by evaporation from sea water, 
once an important business on the Cape and 
elsewhere, is an example. Few New England- 
ers are now familiar with bittern in the sense 
of the heavy liquid remaining after evapora- 
tion, from which sodium sulphate, called 
Glauber’s salts, was extracted. “The bitters,” 
writes Kendall, “is of so penetrating a quality 
that no cask will hold it.” 

Many of the old terms have disappeared. I 
doubt if foreland in the sense of a strip of 
land between marsh and sea is now familiar 
to any New Englander unless he is an anti- 
quary. But the records of Plymouth Colony 
in 1648 tell us of a furland at Nobscusset on 
Cape Cod which had the picturesque name 
of “Rabbit’s Ruin” and of another styled 
“Snake’s Furland.” 


BETTERMENT AND IMPROVEMENT 


Betterment has an odd history. It was more 
or less used in the general sense of “improve- 
ment” or “amelioration” in seventeenth cen- 
tury English, but soon dropped out of sight. 
In America, however, it was revived and has 
become a recognized name for improvements 
that increase the value of a piece of property. 
Thus when a city widens a street it may some- 
‘times assess “betterments” on the owners of 
the adjacent lots. Of late, however, certain 
writers and speakers who are tired of the 
simple and natural word “improvement” have 
come to employ it once more in a general ap- 
plication, and we hear on every hand of “the 
betterment of society” or “the betterment of 
conditions of sanitation.” This trick of speech, 
however, is not much to be commended. It 
sounds like an affectation of simplicity and is 
for that reason avoided by most writers of 
sound taste. The opposite tendency, equally 
objectionable, is seen in the use of lady as a 
general term for woman. Americans, however, 
are not the only sinners in this regard, nor is 
this particular offense a new one, for Chap- 
man, Shakespeare’s contemporary, makes one 
of his characters declare that “lady is grown 
a common name to the whole sex.” 

Town for township and village for a settle- 
ment that forms part of a town, or for the 
more thickly settled part of a township, are 
Yankeeisms with which the Westerner who 
visits New England has to familiarize himself, 
and which he sometimes seems to find annoy- 
ing. They were similarly baffling to English 
travelers in the early nineteenth century, who 
regarded it as surprising that a town should 
include several villages. Other words or mean- 
ings of words that reflect American conditions, 
political or social or educational, are caucus, 
state house (which may come from the 
Dutch), town meeting, selectmen for “town 
fathers,” shire town (old English and now 
old-fashioned in New England) for the capi- 
tal of a county, and academy for a school of 
more or less advanced grade. This use of acad- 
emy, we may note, is now confined to the 
comparatively small number of such institu- 
tions which were sufficiently well endowed to 
survive and develop. A hundred years ago, 
before our system of public high schools had 
been established, a great many towns had 
small but respectable academies maintained 
by private subscription. President Dwight of 
Yale in his vastly entertaining Travels in New 
England and New York (1821) felt bound to 
explain that “by an Academy, as the term is 
used in New England, and generally through- 
out the United States, is intended a school 
between a parochial school and a college and 
approximating indefinitely toward either.” By 
“parochial school” Dr. Dwight meant what 
was usually known as a district (or in the 
vernacular a “deestrict”) school. He was 
obliged to add that “no system has been 
formed hitherto for the regulation of acad- 
emies.” The New England town meeting is 
recognized as the best existent representative 
of the Athenian ecclesia, or purely democratic 

“assembly.” I well remember how delighted 
a distinguished foreign student of the history 
of government was some years ago to find 
such a body in operation and with what en- 
thusiasm he listened to its freedom of debate 

and witnessed the competent way in which it 
dispatched the business in hand. He was par- 
ticularly impressed by the respect with which 
the moderator was treated, although he’ was 
merely an official for the time being, elected 
by the citizens in full conclave and clothed 
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with no authority but that which they had 
thus conferred. 


| 


Local conditions and habits of locomotion 


bring in a variety of vehicles with names 
which pass current until fashions change. The 
motor car is driving out the buggy, the beach 
wagon, the carryall, the democrat, the cutter, 
and soon the words may become as obsolete 
as the things. 

How many of the present generation are 
familiar with the term booby hutch, or booby 
hut (sometimes cut down to booby), for a cab 
on runners? Carryall, by the way, is a good 
example of the tendency to change words that 
seem to mean nothing so as to give them an 
obvious sense. It is not, as it seems, a com- 
pound of carry and all but an alteration of 
the French cariole. The principle is the same 
that converted the French coutelas into 
curtle-axe, or cutlass, and that in turn into the 
sailor’s cutlash. 

A veritable curiosity is the adjective brief 
in the sense of “rife,” “prevalent,” “abun- 
dant,” as in “The measles is very brief in our 
town,” or “Business ain’t very brief with me 
now.” About the middle of the last century 
Bartlett entered it in his famous Dictionary 
of Americanisms as “much used by the un- 
educated in the interior of New England and 
Virginia when speaking of epidemic diseases.” 
Apparently he thought it peculiar to America, 
but he got his information from a previous 
investigator, Pickering, who published his 
Vocabulary in 1816. We know now that it 
was in good colloquial use in England about 
1700 and later, and that it is still heard in 
many English dialects—east, west, north and 
south. Thus when a Kentishman says, “Wipers 
are wery brief here,” he does not mean that 
vipers are short bodied, but that there are 
plenty of them. Whether this queer twist of 
meaning survives among New Englanders I 
do not know, but it is current in some of the 
Southern States. It appears in 1722 in an 
Official notice from the selectmen of Boston, 
published in the New England Courant, that 
lively newspaper which James Franklin estab- 
lished, and which was at this time published 
under the name of his apprentice and brother, 
young Ben Franklin, because James had got 
into trouble with the authorities. There had 
been a dreadful epidemic of smallpox, which 
was not at an end, and the town fathers 
wished to reassure the surrounding country as 
to the safety of resorting for business pur- 
poses to the little New England metropolis. 
Accordingly the selectmen declare that the 
report circulated by “sundry evil-minded per- 
sons” that “the Small Pox is again very brief 
in this Town” is false and groundless. Again, 
in 1741, the Boston public records mention 
the fact that “the Yellow Fever is very brief 
in Philadelphia.” 


OTHER EXAMPLES 


Other examples of old words or meanings 
which have survived in New England and 
elsewhere as provincialisms are likely for 
“promising” (“A likely youth, nigh twenty- 
one,” is the hero of the tragic ballad of 
Springfield Mountain); a sight of people 
for “a Jarge number”; to swap for “to ex- 
change”; spry for “nimble” ; cute (clipped 
from acute) for “clever”; clever for “good- 
natured”; a spell of weather; pond for “lake” 
(not restricted to a small pool) ; guzzle for a 
small creek; to shock corn; chores for little 
daily duties about the barn or the farmyard 
(the English “charwoman” shows the same 
word). These terms and many like them are 
fast giving way to cosmopolitanism, but we 
Yankees still cherish them, and we employ 
them with gusto among ourselves when no 
strangers are present to laugh or stare. 
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THE INEXHAUSTIBLE INVENTOR 


N enumerating some of the strange patents 

sanctioned by the patent office, an attorney, 
quoted in the New York Evening Post, men- 
tions a tornado-proof house, the invention 
of a New England man. It is built on a 
pivot, so that every breeze turns it with its 
head to the wind. Among other inventions is a 
“pedal calorificator,” with which anyone can 
blow upon his toes to warm them. It is a 
tube, worn under the clothes, with a branch 
leading to each foot and a mouthpiece at the 
top 

Then there are a polisher for false teeth— 
merely the end of a corncob on a stick; a 
sanitary pocket for carrying chewing gum; 
a wooden bit for preventing snoring; a noise- 
less alarm clock that yanks the sleeper’s arm 
instead of ringing, and another which starts a 
mechanism that throws him out of bed; and 
a machine for counting eggs as they are laid. 
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FTER the “home run” from 
school here’s something to 
satisfy that man-size appetite of 
yours—a thick slice of bread spread 
deep with Beech-Nut Peanut But- 


ter. It 


Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
satisfy your sweet -tooth. 
They makereal party “eats” 


for every day. All flavors. 
Next time you take the gro: all you 
cer’s order have Mother ad 
Beech-Nut Strawberry Jam. Peanut 
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BEECH- 


hits the spot, boys. One 


piece won’t be enough— but that’s 
the best part of it; you can have 


want because Beech-Nut 
Butter is so good for you. 


And say—did you ever try Beech- 
Nut Ginger Ale when you were 
tired and thirsty after scouting all 
day? Fine flavored, like everything 
that bears the name “Beech-Nut”. 


NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


“ Foods of Finest Flavor” 


S Beeci-Nut 


Peanut Butter 
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Win This Viesntion Trip 





g Don’t miss this 
mending, The Companion to homes where it is not now taken. 


rite for Descriptive Circular. 


is opportunity of a lifetime. No previous ex 


ALL EXPENSES PAID BY THE 
YOUTH’S COMPANION 


The ten Companion subscribers who secure and 
send us the largest number of new subscriptions 
for The Youth's Companion before June 20, 1921, 
will not only receive the usual Premiums, ‘but in 
addition will also be given a wonderful 12-day 

acation Trip over one of the finest excursion 
routes in erica. 


Niagara to the Sea 


1 di ti of a repr 
hot The hs pete s Companion, the 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Alexandria 
Islands, St. Lawrence Rapids. Montreal, Quebec, 
Saguenay 7. Ausable asm, Lake Cham- 
plain, kee G eorge and Albany—over 1600 miles 
of travel wich i in scenic beauty, 
romance, tradition phe = nde interest. 


WHY NOT BE ONE OF THE 
FORTUNATE TEN? 


ience needed—just a matter of recom- 
Get your friends to help and start 








Address NIAGARA TO THE SEA CONTEST, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FILMS DEVELOPED FREE 


To —— our PREMIER PRINTS send ~— our 7. films. 


PHOTO SERVICE COMPANY, 1029 Flint St., Cincinnati, 0. 


WHY not spend Spring, Summer, Fall gath- A 
ering butterflies, insects? I buy hun- 
dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth §1 to 
$7. Simple work with my instructions, pictures, 
pricelist. Get posted now. Send 10c (not stamps) 
for Illustrated Sg ee MR. &: LA. 
erin , Dept. 71, Ocean Park, Cal. 
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A LETTER TO LUCY 


By Celia Thornton 


NEW family was coming to live in 

A the big stone house on the hill that 

had so long been vacant. Justine and 

Roy and Cora Dodd, who lived in the 

small frame house at the foot of the hill, 
were much excited about it. 

“T hope there will be ten children,” said 
little Cora. 

Roy and Justine doubted that there 
would be so many as that, but they hoped 
there would be a few, anyway. How fine 
it would be to have some playmates! 

“Who knows?” said Roy. “They may 
have a dog to play with Soldier.” 

But there was only one child in the 
Wentworth family, a little girl eight years 
old. She had a grown-up sister and a 
grown-up brother, but of course they did 
not count. 

“You must give them a week to get 
settled,” Mrs. Dodd said. “Then you may 
go up to call.” 

But when a whole month had gone by 
the little Dodds knew nothing about their 
new neighbor except her name. They had 
been up twice to call, both times escorted 
by Soldier, who was all wags and eager- 
ness, but each time the maid said that 
little Miss Wentworth asked to be ex- 
cused. After that the children were dis- 
couraged. They used to stand in their back 
yard and watch the small white figure 
fluttering round in the large yard at the top 
of the hill, but they did not go up again. 

“T wonder what her first name is,” Justine 
said wistfully one day. 

“T don’t care what it is!” Roy said a little 
crossly. “Why isn’t she more sociable? She 
even dashed into the house yesterday when 
Soldier ran up the hill. I saw her.” 

One day a neighbor spoke of the new 
people. 

“Do you know,” she told Mrs. Dodd, “I 
hear the little girl is so timid and bashful that 
she won’t have anything to do with anyone. 
They can’t persuade her to see company or 
play with other children.” 

“Why, the poor little thing!” said Mrs. 
Dodd. “That explains what happened when 
the children called on her.” 

Roy and Justine and Cora looked at one 
another. 

“Poor thing!” Roy echoed. He felt ashamed 
of the cross words he had said only a few 
days before. No brothers and sisters, no play- 
mates, no dog! How hard that must be, he 
thought. 

“What is her name?” Justine asked. 

But the neighbor could not think. “I did 
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Willow 
Whistles 


The brook is flowing free again, 
The jay is saucy to the crow, 
The robin’s in the tree again; 
It’s time for willow whistles, oh! 


With your sharpest knife blade trim 
From the willow tree one limb, 


Dip it in the creek and then 
Cut it slantwise once again; 


Let the knife bite deep the wood 
Till the notch is true and good; 


Pound the bark and slip it clean 
From the wood, a tube of green; 


By Nancy 
Byrd 
Turner 


Set it safe aside and then 
Cut the snowy wood again, 


Till you’ve made a little room 
For the notes that are to come. 


Then, when all is ready, slip 
Back the hollow bark, and, zip! 


There’s your whistle neat and trim, 
Full of music to the brim. 


The frogs are growing shrill again, 
The horns of Spring begin to blow, 
The blackbird’s on the hill again; 
It’s time for willow whistles, oh! 





know it,” she said. “Let’s see; it begins with 
L. I remember that much.” 

“Lillian,” said Cora as the three went out 
into the yard. 

“Laura, maybe,” said Roy quickly. “At any 
rate that’s my guess.” 

“No,” said Justine. “I think its Lucy. Any- 
way, we'll put Lucy on the 
letter that we write.” 

Roy and Cora stared. 
“What letter?” they de- 
manded. 

Justine looked serious. 
“We've got to know that 
little girl!” was her reply. 
“If she won’t see us, we'll 
write to her; that’s all.” 

“But how are we to get 
the letter to her?” asked 
Roy. “If we address it to 
Miss Wentworth, it will go 
to her big sister.” 

Justine looked downcast ; 
she had not thought of 
that. 

“Tf we only had a carrier 
pigeon !” said Cora. 

“But we haven’t,” an- 
swered practical Roy. “Be- 
sides, carrier pigeons have 
to be trained, you know.” 

They talked the matter 
over for a long time, but 
no one could think of a 
plan. Soldier stood by with 
his ears pricked up; he 
looked as if he would have 
liked to help if he had only 
known how. 

A few days later Cora 
came running to her 
brother and sister. 

“The little girl on the 
hill isn’t afraid of Soldier 
any more!” she cried out 











She jumped when she saw the dog 


joyfully. “They have made 
friends. I saw Soldier run 
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up to her, and she put her hand on his head 
and then patted his back.” 

Justine and Roy had the same thought at 
the same moment. 

“Let’s make Soldier ta..e her a message!” 
they said. 

At first they thought of tying a letter round 
the dog’s neck; but that way. was too uncer- 
tain. So they hit on another plan. First they 
trained him to deliver a letter at the door 
of their own house. Roy would call him into 
the yard and place an envelope in his mouth; 
after that he would say, “To the front door, 
Soldier,” and lead him to the door and ring 
the bell. Then Justine or Cora would open 
the door and take the letter. Soldier was so 
intelligent that in a little while he knew what 
was expected of him and would do it without 
any guiding. He seemed to enjoy the trick 
hugely. 

“Now,” said Roy at last, “we’re ready, I 
think, to send the real letter.” 

The three children composed the letter to- 
gether. They wrote: 


Dear Nelgbbor. We should like very much to 
know you. When you are ready to play with us 
just write a note, give it to this dog, point toward 
our house—it’s the house at the foot of the hill— 
and say, ‘“‘To the front door, sir!’ He will bring it 
to us. We know lots of games. 


They signed their names and put the letter 
into an envelope. Then they remembered for 
the second time that they did not know the 
little girl’s first name. 
~ “I feel sure it’s Lucy,” Justine said. “I just 
know it’s Lucy.” 

And so they wrote on the envelope, “To 
Lucy.” Then they called Soldier, and for the 
third time the four climbed the steep hill to 
the stone house—only this time they ap- 
proached the house, not from the front as 
they had done before, but from the side. 

The big house seemed silent. There was a 
light snow on the ground, and the children 
could see small tracks in the side yard where 
the little girl had been playing. There were 
other small tracks, too, and when Roy and 
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Justine and Cora saw those tracks they 
looked at one another and laughed. 

“Soldier’s been up here playing with her 
this very day,” Roy said. “Here, sir, if you 
know her so well, carry this letter to her. 
I'll ring the bell for you.” 

Soldier took the letter readily; 
wagged his tail and pricked up his ears. 

“Now!” said Roy softly. “To the front 
door, Soldier !” 

The dog darted off, and Roy went with 
him; they reached the door at the same 
instant. Roy gave the bell a twirl and 
slipped back round the corner. of the 
house, but true to his training Soldier 
stood and waited. 

It had been the children’s plan to run 
home as soon as the bell was rung, but 
their curiosity got the better of them. 

“She opens the door every day at this 
time for the postman,” Justine whispered. 
“Oh, do let’s wait and see what will hap- 
pen!” 

They crept closer and peered round the 
corner of the house. Soldier was standing 
stiffly with the letter in his mouth. Pres- 
ently there was a sound of steps in the 
hall; the knob turned, and the next in- 
stant a little fair-haired girl appeared in 
the open doorway. 

She jumped when she saw the dog and 

_ drew back slightly, but Soldier wagged his 

tail so courteously that after a moment 

she put out her hand with a laugh and 

took the letter. Then Soldier turned and 
trotted round the corner of the -house; he 
and the running, panting children reached the 
bottom of the hill together. 

Just as the young Dodds were finishing 
their dinner they heard a great scratching at 
the.front door. When they opened the door, 
there stood Soldier, proud and pleased; he 
had a big red bow round his neck, and in his 
mouth was a letter. The letter said: 

Dear Neighbors. I know some games, too. 
Please come. Lucy. 

The children almost jumped into their hats 
and coats. 

“Didn’t I say her name was Lucy ?” cried 
Justine. °° 


THE MORNING LARK 


By Annette Wynne 


he 


A morning lark rose early 

To see the black dark go. 
“Good-by, dear dark,” 
Sang the morning lark. 

“Good morning, morning glow!” 


oe 
THE GREEN GARLAND 


By Rosamond Burke 


NE April evening a hundred and fifty 
years ago little Thomasia Treadway, 
going to the village of Fairmeadow on 

an errand, heard strange talk in the streets. 
The girls of the village were planning to cele- 
brate the coming of May by winding a May- 
pole on the village green. Their mothers and 
grandmothers had told them of the Maypole 
dances of old England, and they were saying 
to one another, and Thomasia heard them, 
“Why cannot we do that here in the new land, 
America ?” 

There was a great bustle of preparation and 
much talk. Little Thomasia Treadway, only 
lately come to the neighborhood and there- 
fore not well acquainted with the villagers, 
listened shyly to the bits of conversation that 
she heard. Girls of her own age flitted up and 
down the street talking about the plan. 

“The Maypole will stand in the field south 
of the town,” she heard a girl say. 

“Old Adrian, the carpenter, will fasten the 
garlands to it,” said another, “and then the 


‘ boys will raise the pole in place.” 


“But remember,” cried a third girl whom 





HE little play The Coming of the Flow- 

ers, which appeared last spring on the 
Children’s Page, was so well liked that we 
are reprinting it in pamphlet form with 
directions for the music and the costumes. 
Qn receipt of fifteen cents in stamps the 
Editor of the Children’s Page will be glad 
to send the pamphlet to any address. 
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the others called Clementina Moore, a lively 
girl with blue eyes and golden hair, “we 
nustn’t make the garlands the evening before, 
fr they would fade. We must go out early 
fhat morning and gather the flowers fresh.” 

All this and much more Thomasia heard 
ind stowed away in her memory. Before she 
started home she had a very good idea of 
what a Maypole celebration meant. 

She hurried to her little cottage with the 
sews. “O mother!” she cried breathlessly. “A 
fall, tall pole in the south meadow and long 
garlands of flowers that reach from the top! 
The girls will dance round the pole to music 
and twine the flowers on it.” 

Mary Bunting and Elizabeth Ayer were 
going to make purple garlands, she said, and 
Lucy Harlow and Fanny Deane, yellow gar- 
lands; and others would use white flowers 
and red ones, and still others would search 
the fields and woods for blue ones. 

“They are going to wear dresses to match 
their flowers,” Thomasia ended with a hop of 
joy. “And now, mother, what kind of garland 
shall I have, and what kind of dress?” 

“And have they told you, child, that you 
are to take part?” her mother asked. 

Thomasia stood still. “Not yet, but they 
will, mother,” she added. “Of course they will. 
It wants three weeks of the time yet.” 

Mrs. Treadway was usually the most pa- 
tient of women; but the work of moving into 
a new house had been hard, and the baby was 
cutting a tooth, and she was very tired. So 
she was somewhat severe with her daughter. 

“Don’t be foolish, Thomasia, girl!” she said. 
“If they had planned to have you, they would 
have asked you. And besides, even had they 
asked you there is no gay-colored dress for 
you to wear, as right well you know, my 
child. There, run to the spring and bring me 
a pail of fresh water; and think no more idle 
thoughts.” 

Poor Thomasia went slowly to the spring 
with bowed head. Could it be possible that 
she was to have no part in the celebration? 
Down by the spring she took her seat on a 
flat stone and for a long while thought and 
thought. 

At last her face brightened. The girls did 
not know her well; that was why she had not 
been asked to take part. 

“I will go often to the village,” she said, 
“and then they will know me. And now, of 
what shall my garland be made?” That was 
a harder problem. Red, blue, purple, yellow 
and white had already been chosen. What was 
left for her? 

Presently she drew a breath of relief. 
“Green!” she said. “How odd that none of 
them chose green!” 

But the next moment she understood why. 
It would take a clever searcher, even in the 
blossoming woods near Fairmeadow, to find 
even one green flower! 

But Thomasia would not be discouraged. 
She sat on the stone by the spring until she 
had thought out‘an answer to that problem, 
too. 

Nevertheless, for all her planning it was a 
sad-faced little Thomasia who walked slowly 
home from the village a few days before the 
end of April. Several of the village girls had 
nodded to the shy, dark-eyed child whom 
they met so often in the street, but no one 
had said, “Will you dance round the Maypole, 
Thomasia ?” 

Still Thomasia hoped on. “They are courte- 
ous and kind,” she said. “Perhaps they will 
remember in time.” 

But when the 30th of April had come 
and gone Thomasia Treadway was still un- 
asked. She went to bed in tears. And then, 
before the village clock chimed midnight in 
the distance, she had made up her mind that 
dance round that Maypole she must and 
would. 

Just after dawn, with a large basket, a 
long piece of string and a pair of shears, she 
stole down into the woods behind her father’s 
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THE COMELY YOUNG CAMEL 


Once found a 
fine fez. With 
a smirk he 
Said: “ Maybe 
my hat 
Is old Bare 
all that, 
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cottage. For an hour she cut trailing lengths 
of a feathery green vine that ran on the ground. 
Then she found a dry spot at the edge of the 
woods and set to work to make her garland. 

The garland made, she hid it in a hollow 
stump and then filled the basket to the brim 
with new maple leaves. Then she went home 
singing. 

At three o’clock that afternoon a shadow 
fell across the doorway of old Adrian’s shop. 
The carpenter had just finished tying the last 
garland to the top of the Maypole, which lay 
in his back yard, ready ‘to be carried out by 
the village boys and set in place. He glanced 
up to see a dark-haired little girl in a big 
bonnet and a gingham apron. 

“What, another string 0’ flowers!” he said 
crossly. “They told me there’d be ten, and no 
more and no less.” 

Thomasia’s heart sank. Was all her plan- 
ning to come to naught? She had thought to 
herself the night before: “I will put the gar- 
land on the pole, anyway. Somebody will 
wind it. And perhaps that somebody will be 
me!” 

She looked pleadingly at the old carpenter. 
“O sir, you will put mine on the pole, I beg!” 
she said. 

The pleading voice was too much for old 
Adrian. “Well, if I must I must,” he grum- 
bled, “though you do be a strange lassie to 
me that I never laid eyes on till this minute.” 

An hour before sundown the south field 
was thronged with villagers who crowded 
round a tall pole that stood in the centre of 
the field. Suddenly from a little grove near 
by ten girls came dancing toward the pole; 
each of them seized the end of a bright gar- 
land and stepped back into place. 

The crowd gave a sigh of expectation. But 
all at once there was a slight flutter among 
the girls. 

“Whose is the odd garland?” some one 
cried. 

A minute or two of confusion followed; no 
one knew just what the matter was. Presently 
a voice said, “Will the young lady who made 
the green garland come forward and take her 
place ?” 

Then and there the crowd was astonished at 
the behavior of a small figure in the midst of 
them. A very little girl in a dark print apron 
and a large bonnet became very active all at 
once. With one jerk she untied her bonnet 
and flung it off; with another jerk, a wriggle 
and a twist, she jumped out of her apron. 
Then a gay little maiden in a curious dress of 
green leaves, with a wreath of green leaves on 
her flying black curls, flashed across the 
meadow toward the pole. The music—a fife 
and a gay fiddle—struck up a merry tune, and 
the twining began. Over and under, over and 
under the dancers wove their gay ribbons, 
and the tall pole grew brighter and brighter 
in its new dress. 

It did look pretty, and Thomasia knew it. 
Her cup of joy was full when the golden- 
haired Clementina came to her and took her 
hand. 

“We are glad you danced with us,” she said 
simply. “And we think your green garland 
was the fairest of them all.” 

At dusk when Thomasia hurried down the 
road to her little cottage near the woods, her 
swift feet scarcely touched the ground, so fast 
did her happiness move them. 
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DUTCHMAN’S BREECHES 


By Kate Lawrence 


A very stout Dutch fairy, 
Her weekly washing done, 
Hung out uncounted garments gay 
Beneath the summer sun; 


Clean frocks and bibs and aprons 
And jackets large and small ; 

But the line that held the breeches was 
The fullest line of all. 


Her back was lame with reaching — 
She’d worked from eight till ten; 
She vowed a little elfin vow, 
“I won’t do this again!” 


She. took her wand and touched them 
All in the still, small hours; 

And, lo! the little breeches 
Were changed to fairy flowers. 


Vou'll find them on the hillside 
Or in the hazel dell; 

So think of her, that tricksy fay, 
And love her very well. 


NUTS TO CRACK 


1. TWO WORD PUZZLES 
A part of the head, a girl’s name, a sign of grief, 
a vessel for washing clothes, the name of a Bible 
character, a small animal. ‘The primals spell a 
season; the finals, a little creature connected in 
song and legend with that season. 
A female relation, a game played with horses, 
om sname, a word meaning “the same,” a young | 
1, a place of defense, one of the United States, | 
the same state again, a hush. The primals spell a | 
well-known springtime character; and the nals | 
a place on which he is supposed to sit. 


2. DIGIT PUZZLE | 

Set the nine numbers under ten in a square with | 

the hoy arranged in such a way that either diag- | 

onal line, any vertical line, any horizontal line, 
adds up to a total of fifteen. 


3. MISSING LETTERS PUZZLE 














A rabbit wrote ten letters on a slate and affirmed 
confidently that with the lot, using each letter as 
often as he chose, he would be able to make the 
names of fifteen birds and beasts, which he pro- 
ceeded to do. What are the animals? 


4. CHARADE 
~ first’s a verb, and a proper noun, 
nd the namie of a time of the year. 
My second comes with the first of my first 
And stays till the skies grow clear. 
My whole, in the troublous days of yore 
ame uncalled to a foreign shore— 
And its fame grows brighter forevermore. 


5. JUMBLED ANIMALS 

ee ee ee eS 

letter block? Read downward, or from left to right 
ABCDBACEBACG 
HANTELOPERHO 
ODOXAPYFAMAA 
GGNURAOOVAMT 
DEERFCTXEDOG 


6. AN ACCIDENTAL ESCAPADE 
(Fill the blanks with musical terms) 
A little canary escaped rrom its —— because its 
young master had forgotten to —— the wire door. 
t flew to a near-by tree. Ly y= on the topmost 
branch it stopped to —,, but it kept a —— lookout 
for danger. Aftera while a little y came out of 
the house, stopped under the tree and raised his 
—. When n the bird saw him —— for a ladder, it 
egan to —— and —— out its yellow throat. It 
sang —— and then —. The boy set the ladder in 
os and then put a heavy, —— stone against the 
— it. As he Rage en> to —— the — 
there was a —— in the sweet ——. The anary 
gan to —— his head from side to side. Each of 
his eyes shone like a bright black ——. Then, 
when it heard the boy —— its name over and over, 
om a —— tone, the songster lost all its fear. It an- 
ered —— —— once or twice and then d‘atew 
boldly to the long —— the boy held i and a few 
moments later was in its old home. It showed 
a te in being there. Never again will the 
boy forget to shut the ——. When the bird —a 
to take a little Loy its master will et aa 
a of —— to its leg, and then it wilfn able 
0 fly away. 





7. THE FARMER’S LAND 

A farmer has a square 
piece of land that contains 
one hundred and _ sixty 
acres. He -_ off forty 
acres in one corner for 
himself and divides the 
remainder among his four 
sons. The young men’s 
shares were identical in 
size and shape. How was 
the division managed ? 

















Answers to Puzzles in March 10 Issue 


1. Stuck -up wae Hugh murmurs much, but 
must brush up mud 


2. ie P » 14 = 66 3. MYSTIC 
+ ll = 6 ISAIAH 
5 3 8 % 16 = 6 SAILOR 
17 7 6 @ 13 = 6 TAHITI 
0 96 8 B= SG LEVEES 
—_—-=—--—--— ERNEST 
6 6 65 65 65 Besson 
Where ignorance is TTA 

bliss ‘tis folly be wise. EGRESS 


5. Equator. 
6. Sister says she is 30 ashamed she seldom 
smiles at all. 
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FOR 
CHILDREN 
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ae 
HINK WHAT IT MEANS to you to buy six pair of 
children’s socks for $1.00 when we tell you that we 
positively guarantee them to be genuine im- 

ted soft lisle finished cotton socks! They are ait 
plain white with fancy colored tops in stripes and 
Jacquard figured designs. They have been selling for 
35 cents a pair. We : ave imported a large quantity, 
and as long as this lot lasts we will sell them to you— 
six pair for $1.00, POSTAGE PAID BY [= No. 12A-25 


Mos. Mos. Yrs. Yr 
Age 3 5 1 tol ou 3K 3 tod 
Size of Hose 4 5 3 8 84 
Yrs. Yrs. Yrs. Yrs Yrs 
Age 4to5 oe, aces Otel i2tois 
Size of Hose 7 3% ? 


ask for BELLAS HEss & Co. exis 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW — 





NEW YORK CITY 











Earn Money 


With a Typewriter 


Hundreds of boys are doing it. You can, 
too. You can buy your own typewriter. A 
genuine $100 Oliver now for only $64. Pay 
only $4 per month. This is the same type- 
writer used by the big concerns. Over 
900,000 sold. Easy to learn. 

We ship it for free trial. Write for catalog and 

, our plan. Show it to your par- 
ents. When they see how easy 
it is, they'll be glad to have you 
earn an Oliver. Write today. 

The OLIVER Tipewrittr Gmoany 
1904 Oliver Typewriter Building 

Chicago, Wl. 


Potted and Garden Flowers and Plants 


Require Food and Drink. 


FERTALL TABLETS 


dissolved in water—one tablet to one 
quart — make an odorless, stainless 
Fertilizer of wonderful quality. mak- 
ing plants grow and bloom freely. 
Box of 12 Fertall Tablets, 10c. 
3 Boxes, 25c.—Stamps or Coin. 
Delivered Postpaid. 


FERTALL COMPANY, Box 19, 
9 Campbell Street, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 
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rrial, on approval. We pa: 
fiat, shipped on approval 


to 
L dsecrtehind 
Tires Sz cmon se ee 


Meads”:< W-50 cmapeny 


ST) continue a 

Send for (free) illustrated 200-page book. It tells how 

eS and a can be Ty cured by 
he w: 


ther most — -@ 
TH E LEWIS SCHG SCHOOL, ” 46 Adelaide, Detrott, 


COLLEGE SHOP 


CATALOGS FREE. State number members 
and name of School or Club. Pin shown— 
any letters and date—Two colors Enamel— 
Sterling Silver 50c. ea., $5.00 doz. Ring $1.25 


€a., $12.00 doz. Write new literature. 


. 43, THE COLLEGE SHOP, Attleboro, Mass. 
Makers also _ Makers also of Medals, Trophy Plaques and Cups 


coe... ae 
Cuticura Soap 


SHAVES-——""— 


Without Mug 


Cuticura Soap is the favorite for safety razor shaving. 
re YoY Yn 























You can be q 


‘STAMMER 


0 cents for 288-page book on Stammeri 
aa T henttoring. “Its Cause and Cure.’ “it tolis 
how I cured myself after stamme 2 


— BOGUE, 3307 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. 111. 8t., Tadianapolis 


Storckecper for SLOVINK “somay.” 


Mfrs., ’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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THE C@KING LESSON 
“y Gertrude West 


HERE’S some that say I’m hard to please. 
(There, beat the batter light!) 

Well, nothing spells eternal peace so much 
as starting right. 

Some say a man must do his work, no matter 
what or when; 

I’m thinking all the doing doesn’t fall upon 
the men. 


(Child! Mercy me! Your griddle’s hot. This 
spoon will hold enough. 


It used to thrill me like a song to see the . 
edges fluff.) 
Oh, yes, they ae: “1, heads and say it’s 
rd to getas 
Well, shalt the battle’ 4 ‘over if a woman knows 
her part. 


But, child, don’t think the cookbooks hold 
the whole you have to know. 

The — secret doesn’t lie all in the biscuit 
dough 

You’ve got to sing about your work, and 
when the hour is late 

Just set your supper ready and go down 
beside the gate; 


The early stars, the whitest plum, the 
pinkest apple trees! 

(My first was such another batch, as crispy 
brown as these. 

When he comes aes through the woods, 
along the dusking 

Land, pancakes mixe with | sentiment! 
Whoever heard the like? 
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THE NEW MAN 


AKE a look at the new man,” said the 

coast guardsman to the minister as he 
sought the watm shelter of the life-saving 
station. And indeed the new man was worth 
looking at—a quiet, clean-skinned giant, sit- 
ting with his back to the wall. 

Outside, the wind, roaring savagely, dashed 
the loose sand against the windows. On such 
nights, when the thermometer was ten de- 
grees below zero, the minister reflected, these 
men patrol the beach and watch the sea for 
wrecks. The new man, the minister knew, was 
equal to the work. 

A little later the minister was astonished to 
hear the giant say, “You see, cap’n, I have 
never been on the ocean. What does a lobster 
look like?” That was an astonishing thing for 
him to ask! But the old captain expressed no 
astonishment; he merely took a pencil and 
some paper and began to draw while the new 
man watched him closely. 

“A lobster,” said the captain, “has a body 
like this and long claws that run out here.” 

What did it mean? Going quickly into the 
boat room, the minister said to one of the 
guardsmen, “What does this mean? The new 
man says he never has been on the ocean, and 
he has just asked the captain what a lobster 
looks like.” 

“Oh,” said the guardsman, smiling, “he was 
transferred from the Great Lakes and got here 
just this afternoon.” 

The skill in saving life that the new guard 
had acquired on the inland sea he was going 
to use on the ocean. Even though he knew 
nothing about the small facts of ocean life, he 
could still do his duty. 

There is a lesson here. God calls on us as 
Christians to rescue men who are morally lost; 
but frequently we say that we cannot become 
Christians because there is a passage in the 
Bible that we cannot understand. What if the 
life-saver should refuse to go out to dying 
men on a sinking vessel because he yet lacked 
knowledge of some simple thing about the 
sea? When the government ordered the new 
coast guardsman to go to a seaport station he 
had gone. What he had learned to do on the 
Great Lakes he could also do on the ocean. 
Similarly, if a man can toil and, plan for this 
life, he can also watch, fight, pray and work 
for the kingdom of God. 
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A LEISURELY HEART 


CAME to see if you wouldn’t like to go 

over with me to call on Mrs. Marcy this 
afternoon,” said Miss Carter, unfastening her 
furs. “She says the city seems unhomelike to 
her, so I made up my mind to go often until 
she got settled in.” 

“That’s kind of you,” said Mrs. Paxton, 
smiling, “and I shall be very glad to go. But I 
think that she is quite settled in, as you call it, 
by now.” 

“Do you? It was only last Monday that I 
was there, and she was really pathetic.” 

Mrs. Paxton smiled again. “Yes,” she said, 
“but since then her niece Eileen has been 
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down for a visit, and when I saw Mrs. Marcy 
yesterday she said that everything was all 
right.” 

“All right?” Miss Carter was puzzled. 
“Why, everything was in apple-pie order the 
very first time I was there. That niece Anne 
who lives with her must be a marvel. She 
came up just two or three days ahead of her 
aunt and had the house cleaned, the furniture 
unpacked, a cook engaged and luncheon actu- 
ally on the table when Mrs. Marcy arrived. 
I’m sure I don’t see why anybody else would 
be needed to put things to rights after her!” 

“No,” agreed Mrs. Paxton quietly, “not 
things. Eileen’s specialty is people. Anne Wil- 
ton is a wonderful girl. Before her aunt came 
she had a telephone installed, joined two or 
three organizations over it and had arranged 
two committee meetings for that very after- 
noon. And she has been planning and organiz- 
ing ever since.” 

“What a wonder she is!” exclaimed Miss 
Carter. “And making a home for Mrs. Marcy 
at the same time!” 

“Oh, but she isn’t!” corrected Mrs. Paxton. 
“That’s Eileen. She came and lived in the 
house and turned it into a home. She sat an 
extra ten minutes at the breakfast table and 
talked over the letters that had come in and 
over the news in the morning paper. She 
stepped into the kitchen and showed the new 
cook how to make a salad that her aunt likes. 
She sat down—after Anne had gone out—and 
knitted or sewed all the morning. Most of all, 
she talked and listened; and I rather think we 
old people need listeners more than we do 
talkers.” 

“Oh, well, she is evidently a person of im- 
mense leisure,” countered Miss Carter. 

Mrs. Paxton laughed softly. “Eileen is not 
so leisurely as you think. She is her brother’s 
housekeeper, and she is bringing up his three 
little motherless children. The reason she had 
those days away from home was that she had 
a wonderful invitation to go to New York on 
a motor trip; so her brother got one of his 
wife’s sisters to stay for a few days. And 
Eileen gave up New York because she knew 
from Mrs. Marcy’s letter that she needed her. 
Eileen’s leisure is all in her heart. Thinking of 
her, I am reminded of two lines from an old 
hymn: ‘A heart at leisure from itself to soothe 
and sympathize.’ That’s Eileen Wilton’s pic- 
ture in two strokes of the brush.” 
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STEVENSON’S MISSPENT SUNDAY 


ILE Robert Louis Stevenson was in 
Samoa he once organized a paper chase 
on horseback for a Sunday’s amusement. 
Greatly to the indignation and the discomfort 
of the Samoan pastors, he careered noisily 
through the native villages at the hour of 
worship in company with a number of young 
officers from the men-of-war in the harbor 
and the clerks and others connected with 
the German Plantation Company. I believe, 
writes Mr. W. E. Clarke in the Yale Review, 
that he persuaded himself at the moment that 
he was acting rightly—that it was better for 
those young men to be so employed than to 
be engaged in their usual Sabbath occupa- 
tions. 

A day or two later he sent an invitation to 
my wife and me to dine at Vailima. I declined, 
pleading that I had too much work, but really 
feeling too angry with him; my wife, how- 
ever, went and explained that I had too much 
affection for him to quarrel, and that I was 
feeling too vexed to ignore the matter. “R. L. 
S.” attempted to justify himself, but my wife 
would not listen. 

“T have no doubt you can easily silence me 
in argument,” said she, “but you know quite 
well that you did wrong. What would Samoa 
be like without a Sabbath? And have you no 
thought of the effect of your conduct upon 
the natives, who regard you as a Christian 
man and as our friend; and do you, moreover, 
think you have set a dignified example to the 
young Englishmen and Germans here ?” 

R.L.S. stood tugging at his moustache dur- 
ing this fusillade. After several minutes he 
turned round and, holding out his hand, ex- 
claimed, “Forgive me, Mrs. Clarke; you are 
quite right, and I was altogether wrong! I 
regret it with all my heart.” 

“Well,” said my wife, looking significantly 
at a group of Germans on the veranda, “you 
must prove your contrition.” 

Advancing toward them, R. L.S. remarked 
that he had just been expressing his regret for 
= part they took in the paper chase on Sun- 

ay. 

“T am sure,” he added, “that you feel with 
me that we were altogether wrong and setting 
an extremely bad example to the Beach.” 

At that moment one of the young English 


naval officers rode up, and my wife remarked, 
“There is your second opportunity; you owe 
it to your own countrymen.” 

“Ah!” replied he. “Now you ask me some- 
thing much harder, but I’ll do it.” And, greet- 
ing the young officer, he went on to say with 
that charm of manner so entirely his own, “I 
was just expressing to these gentlemen my 
contrition and regret that we should have al- 
lowed ourselves to forget our principles as we 
did last Sunday ; we all did wrong, and I have 
been apologizing to Mrs. Clarke for the pain 
we must have caused our missionary friends. 
I am sure that I express the feelings of us all 
when I assure her we shall not so transgress 
again.” 

To make such an avowal in a place like 
Apia, where most of the white population sys- 
tematically disregarded the Sabbath, required 
plenty of moral courage. News travels quickly 
along the “Beach.” Before night it was known 
in every German household and in the ward- 
room of every gunboat in the bay that R.L. 
S. had openly expressed his penitence for the 
misspent Sunday. 
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THE SHAME OF RUSSIA 


HE moral degradation to which the Bol- 

sheviki are reducing Russia is strikingly 
illustrated by two things that an American 
worker in the Near East Relief has reported. 
He writes in the Weekly Review: 

The organization of children of tender years 
to spy upon their elders is another method of 
destroying the life of a nation. It is a direct 
attack on the soul of the child. The lowest 
instincts are appealed to by reward; innate 
vanity is fostered by the importance given to 
the work the child performs. Its accusations 
are apparently accepted without question. 
Many instances have reached me. Two men 
sat on the same bench in a public garden 
discussing in perfectly moderate language the 
affairs of the day while in the neighborhood 
hovered a child of ten playing with a hoop. 
Suddenly a policeman appeared and took both 
men into custody. As they were led off-the 
little girl called out, “Don’t forget that it was 
I that told—number six !” 

Equally effective methods are employed to 
destroy the decency and the self-respect of the 
rising female generation. Young and attractive 
girls are organized into a band whose object 
it is to draw men into committing themselves 
as to their political views. Those girls are 
elegantly dressed and have unlimited money 
at their disposal. They frequent restaurants, 
theatres and other places of amusement where 
they can put their attractions to use. Young 
ladies even of the better class are invited to 
join this band with promises of high payment. 
A young girl well known to us was told as 
an inducement that a certain member of the 
band had by her skill caused the death of 
twelve men and had received in consequence 
very large rewards. 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE OF HUMAN 
NATURE 


CORRESPONDENT sends us this pretty 

tale of human kindliness, shown at a time 
and place where such traits are not especially 
likely to appear—namely, at an auction sale 
of farm equipment, when everyone was as 
usual “looking for bargains.” The Mondamin 
(Iowa) Enterprise tells the story: 

There were two dogs; the first sold for 
ten dollars and fifty cents. When the next was 
put up James Earlywine and others decided 
that inasmuch as the dogs belonged to a boy 
about nine years old who had lost his mother 
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only a short time ago it was no more than 
right that they should bring a good price. The 
boy was sick at the time. 

The bidding was brisk, so brisk that the 
auctioneer stopped to find out about it. When 
he found out he was selling the dog of a sick 
boy who had lost his mother he stopped call- 
ing for bids and threw down his cap with a 
dollar in it. Other dollars fell into the cap 
until there was over thirty-three dollars. The 
money and the dog went to the boy. Then 
the more or less serious business of the sale 
was allowed to proceed. 
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THE DEVIL’S PEAK 


HE Devil’s Peak in Wyoming is one of 
the many geological wonders of the 
United States. It is a tremendous cone, says 
the Wide World Magazine, utterly unscalable 
and long an object of superstitious veneration 
for the Indians. The huge natural pile is of 





basaltic formation, six hundred feet high and 
a mile in circumference at the base. Some of 
the columns are perfectly straight, and others 
are gracefully bent through the workings of 
the Titanic forces that made them. All are 
more than two hundred feet long. The whole 
cone is composed of columns, some of which 
occasionally break away and crash down to 
the base, crushing trees or whatever else may 
obstruct their course. 
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MR. PEASLEE REBELS 


LAINLY Mr. Caleb Peaslee was hot, 

bodily and temperamentally. He dropped 
a heavy market basket on the platform in 
front of the village store and fanned his red- 
dened face with his broad-brimmed hat. 

“There’s a billet in that basket, Gifford,” he 
told the storekeeper curtly, “that'll say what. 
she wants done with the truck she’s sent— 
Mis’ Davis, I mean, up on the Briggs Hill 
Road.” 

At the farther end of the platform, Obed 
Gunney paused in his whittling long enough 
to look up questioningly. 

“Briggs Hill Road!” he repeated in wonder. 
“Why, that’s clean out of your way; it’s a 
quarter of a mile longer than ’tis the other 
way, and half of it’s uphill—to say nothin’ of 
its bein’ so full of small stones that a squir- 
rel’d be sure to sprain himself travelin’ over it. 
I didn’t know you ever used that road to 
come to the store, Kellup.” 

Mr. Peaslee rubbed his forearm. “I don’t 
use it—much,” he said. “I guess from now on 
T’ll use it even less’n I have, but I thought this 
morning it would be kind of pleasant to go up 
that way and sniff the wind off’n the bay. I 
figgered I’d take it easy and ramble along and 
enjoy myself.” He paused to massage his arm. 
“I didn’t take it easy,—not to speak of, I 
didn’t,—and I didn’t ramble any, either. I just 
plodded; I was loaded down with a wheel- 
barrer load of one thing and ’nother. 

“Folks get used to what happens every 
day,” he went on as if in meditation. “I s’pose 
I could come down here a dozen times a day 
and not have anything uncommon asked of 


S’ — me. But jest for the reason that I don’t com- 


First Lady (boastingly)—Yes, we kept twelve 
servants last year. 
Second Lady (sweetly)—A month each, dear ? 
—C. R. Curry in London Opinion. 


monly go over the hill, folks got put in mind 
of errands they wanted done. 

“Fust one happened at the very fust house 
I come to—Nathan Bruce’s. Mis’ Bruce was 
out in‘the yard with her apron over her head 
peerin’ down the road when I hove in sight, 
and she says right off: ‘Why! How’d you 
happen to come along, Kellup, right when I 
was needin’ you? John Grant’s jest tele- 
phoned, and he wants: Nate to send back his 
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wheelbarrer. Now Nate’s away from home; 
but I can just as well send it along by you.’ 

“IT was on the point of tellin’ her I hap- 
pened along that way ’count of wanting an 
easy walk with no bother, but after what 
she’d said I thought it would sound kind of 
ungracious; so I said I’d take it. 

“As you say, Gunney, there’s consid’able 
many loose stones in the road up there, and 
that barrer bumpin’ along over ’em give 
everybody timely notice I was comin’. Seems 
to me everybody had suthin’ ready to load 
onto it whenever I’d come abreast of a house. 

“At Lem Knowles’s his wife was out by the 
gate with an armful of quiltin’ frames that 
she’d been wantin’ to get down to her sister’s 
for a week, she said. There was the tracks of 
Lem’s broad-tired wagon that he’d drove out 
of the yard that mornin’,—anyway, since the 
shower last night,—and I wanted to ask her 
why she hadn’t loaded ’em onto Lem; but I 
didn’t. I took ’em and laid ’em crossways of 
the wheelbarrer. 

“At Clyde Bolton’s his wife was out with 
two two-gallon jars of tomato pickles that she 
was goin’ to donate to the church fair, and she 
wanted ’em got down to the minister’s, where 
the stuff for the fair was goin’ to be got to- 
gether. The minister lives a good stretch be- 
yond John Grant’s, and I pointed out to her 
that I’d have to wheel ’em down and then 
fetch the wheelbarrer back, but she said right 
off that: she didn’t think I’d mind doin’ that, 
seein’ how important it was for her to get 
them pickles down and off’n her mind. I was 
near sayin’ somethin’ to her, but I put a curb 
on myself! 

“The next was the mouldboard and part of 
the landside of a plough that Kimball Watts 
wanted I should throw off at the blacksmith’s 
shop,-—he said it would save him hitchin’ up a 
hoss to go that short distance,—and the next 
was a leachin’ barrel, wet, and with a peck 
of wet ashes in it besides, that Clara Graves 
wanted lightered down to her mother’s. I had 
to pile off all the stuff and load it back differ- 
ent ’fore I could get the barrel on, and even 
then it was so top-heavy and titlish that I had 
to shuffle along mighty careful not to capsize 
the whole mess. 

“The next and last thing was that basket 
there that Mis’ Davis wanted I should fetch 
down here and trade with you for some things 
she wants. She said I could bring ’em with me 
when I come back along; but I told her I 
wa’n’t comin’ back that way; said I might go 
home. by way of the pond. So she put a billet 
in there to tell you what she wants, and you’re 
to send ’em up by the fust man that comes 
past her place.” 

The storekeeper, musing over the list, spoke 
absently, though in his eye was a twinkle that 
Caleb could not see: 

“Tf you’re goin’ home by way of the pond, 
Caleb, there’s a couple of pounds of brown 
sugar and a tall —” 

Caleb turned squarely upon him, with his 
mouth shut in a firm line. 

“T said I might go that way,” he admitted, 
“but, as a matter of fact, I’m goin’ home the 
way I always do; and when I come here again 
I’m comin’ that way. It ain’t so sightly as the 
Hill Road or round by the pond—but there’s 
nothin’ to be toted, from my daily experience. 
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Now you can quit talkin’! 
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CAPTURING A PYTHON 


HOUGH capturing a _ thirty-two-foot 

python is, for the animal collector, not 
sport but business, it has even for him many 
of the thrills of sport. A Malay, says a con- 
tributor to Asia, came to my quarters in 
Palembang and said he had found a snake 
that had swallowed a pig. So we built a crate 
and, led by the native, started into the jungle. 
There I was astonished to find the largest 
snake I had ever seen. 

The python was asleep, digesting the pig. I 
called to the men and had them stake the 
crate to the ground. Then, passing a rope 
through it, I tied one end to a tree and in the 
other end made a running noose to be slipped 
round the snake’s head. I took two other 
ropes with which I planned to tie its tail and, 
winding one end of each of them round a tree 
on either side, laid the other near the snake. 
I put men at the trees and showed them how 
to pay out the ropes as we drew the snake 
toward the crate. 

With bamboo poles we prodded the snake’s 
head and tail. Before it realized what was 
happening we had the noose over its head, but 
the instant the reptile felt the rope tighten it 
was awake, 

The natives who were to tie the tail became 
excited and succeeded in getting only one of 
the ropes round the snake. All at once the 
python leaped forward, whipped the rope on 


its tail out of the hands of the men and 
knocked several of them flat; ther’ with the 
lower part of its body it caught and wrapped 
one man who had not been able to get out of 
the way while five or six feet of its tail lashed 
the rope about. Suddenly the snake constricted 
and broke nearly every bone in the man’s 
body. 

I shouted to the men to pull the head rope 
taut. Fortunately, we caught the rope at- 
tached to the tail just as the snake tried to 
lurch forward again. Allowing the reptile to 
move forward slowly, we drew its head 
toward the crate but held back the tail until 
we had it stretched out. 

But the noose round its neck, which had 
slipped down farther than I wanted it, was 
giving the head too much play. Assuring the 
men that the snake could do no more harm, I 
persuaded three of them to join me in seizing 
it by the neck. The python tossed us about, 
and we had several exciting minutes before 
we got the head into the crate. As we dragged 
the python forward, it coiled in the crate. We 
had captured a prize specimen. 
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PLANT MOSAICS 


ULD you imitate flowers by pasting bits 

of paper one on another? Mrs. Delany 
did it so well that her flowers form one of 
the most interesting collections in the British 
Museum. It is, however, almost forgotten; 
even the guides at the door of the room in 
which it is kept cannot tell you where to find 
it. A civil engineer, writes a correspondent, 
told us about it only an hour before we were 
to leave London. His story was so interesting 
that we snatched that last hour to go to see 
the flowers that are kept in the students’ book 
room in the remotest corner of the new Ed- 
ward VII addition to the museum. No lover 
of the beautiful needs the librarian’s admoni- 
tion to handle carefully the ten priceless books 
in which the collection is kept. 

The books were made by Mary Granville. 
Born in 1700, she first married a Mr. Pen- 
darves and after his death Dr. Delany, then 
Dean of Down. She died in 1788, having 
earned some reputation as a portrait painter 
and a copyist. It is not for her painting that 
she is remembered to-day, however, but rather 
for the plant mosaics, which she made for 
amusement during her leisure hours. 

Not satisfied with her attempts to paint 
flowers, Mrs. Delany tried to reproduce them 
by pasting bits of colored tissue paper on 
rough black sheets. To obtain the exact shade 
she sometimes pasted papers of different colors 
one over the other; in the petals of some 
flowers she actually used hundreds of tiny 
pieces of paper. The work is remarkably ex- 
act, and the accuracy of the coloring and of 
the shape of each little petal and leaf is the 
marvel of botanists and artists alike. Probably 
the delicacy of execution required by her task 
left no tedious moments in Mrs. Delany’s lei- 
sure hours. 

The method by which she applied the tiny 
bits of paper and the richness of the result 
make the name “plant mosaics” appropriate 
for her work. Besides the common English 
flowers there are rare blooms from strange 
lands, for Dean Delany and his wife had 
among their friends sea captains who used to 
bring back exquisite flowers from distant 
lands. To reproduce the flowers accurately 
Mrs. Delany saved every bit of colored paper 
that came into her hands. 

The ten books of plant mosaics are all care- 
fully classified in the artist’s own handwriting. 
One book is of particular interest, for in sev- 
eral blank pages there are slips of paper say- 
ing that the missing mosaics were presented 
by the artist to Queen Charlotte, who greatly 
admired them. Mrs. Delany was a favorite 
at the court of George III, and the queen 
counted her among her good friends. 
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MAKING SURE THAT HE STILL 
LIVED 


CERTAIN professor of rhetoric in a 

Western college has the reputation of 
having a rather sharp tongue. One of his 
pupils, a star at football but not at rhetoric, 
once spent most of the hour looking at his 
watch, yawning and sighing noisily. 

At the close of the lecture the professor 
spoke. “Mr. Smith, why have you looked at 
your watch every few minutes during the last 
hour ?” 

Smith managed to stammer out that he had 
wanted to make sure that it was still running. 

“T suppose,” retorted the professor, “that 
you have been sighing every few minutes to 
make sure that you are still breathing.” 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 


eens 8. OO SHOES Quality of Material 


and V. ee 
i hoes oes 
Special Shoes $10.00 | Special Shee 56. 00 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PERSONAL GUARANTEE. 
THAT THE SHOES ARE ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR Lae 


They are the best known 
shoes in the world. Sold in 
107 W. L. Douglas stores, | 
direct from the factory to| 
you at only one profit, which 
guarantees to you the best 
shoes that can be produced, 
at the lowest possible cost. 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail priceare stamped onthe |\ 
bottom of all shoes before (C= 
they leavethe factory, which 
is your protection against |' 
unreasonable profits. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are absolutely the best shoe values 
for the money in this country. They are made of the best - 
and finest leathers that money can buy. They combine 
quality, style, workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. They are the 
leaders in the fashion centers of America. The prices 


are the same everywhere; they cost no more in San 
Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 


money can buy. 

CAUTIO N Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes.—_The name 

and priceis plainly stamped on the sole. Be careful 

to see that it has not been changed or mutilated. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale b sree Hf, 
: H]oBrvglas 
hy 


shoe dealers besides our own stores, 
If your local dealer cannes } supely 

free, W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 












































































YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W.LDOUGLAS SHOES 


take no Ce 4 make, 
the Steer. Se md for booklet telling how 
to order shoes by mail, posta 














Food and Growth 


Many foods taste good, but do not 
supply what the body needs for hard 
play, clear study and growth. 


Grape:Nuts 


is a sturdy wheat and barley food, 
good to taste, and providing just the 
nourishing qualities which growing” 
young bodies need. 


Crisp, Sweet and Ready to Eat 


DOS EA ETaSD 


CSD B CEES ASSP EE 
Try It in Your Home for 3 Months—Then Decide 


Our plan makes it possible for you to test the high-grade, 
first quality New Companion Sewing Machine 


in your home for three months before deciding. If unsatisfac- 
tory we return your money and take back machine at our expense. 
Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven a styles, including foot treadle, electric and rotary 
models. Each machine is of the d quality, d for twenty-five 
years, is sold at a very low price and delivered free at your nearest freight station (in United 
States) from our four convenient ig stations. 
IT IS EASY TO FIND OUT all about this fine machine. A postal-card request will bring 
descriptive booklet, free trial offer, and attractive terms of purchase by return mail. 
Write to-day. PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Fust before hey death in 1920 Mrs. Porter completed the manuscript of what she considered 
the.best story she had ever written. We believe Sister Sue will be acclaimed by readers and 
critics alike as Mrs. Porter's masterpiece. 








SISTER SUE 


‘Eleanor H. Porter 


+ 


ISTER SUE is the eighteen-year-old 
daughter of a rich banker. Her 
musical talent is so great that her teacher 
promises her world-wide celebrity as a 
pianist, and against the wishes of her 
family she decides to go in for a ‘‘career.”’ 
; Her daydreams for the future, however, 
? SAS. suddenly dissolve when her father goes 
3 it Dorit ater 7 bankrupt, losing not only his. money, but 
his health as well. . 
ate OL SF tf { The financial wreck is complete, and the © 
PriPelity Sao of family ‘are forced to leave Boston and 
move into the old ancestral home in a 
little New England village. In these 
changed conditions, Sister Sue quickly 
becomes the mainstay of her family, 
nursing her father, developing her flighty 
sister and selfish brother into young people 
to be proud of, and making a living for 
the entire household by giving music 
lessons to the children of the village. 
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Then comes the turning point in Sister Sue’s career. 
The town holds an “‘Old Home Week’’ celebration. 
One of the returning visitors is the world’s greatest 
violinist, a native of the village. The accompanist 
for his concert is called back to New York, and in 
despair he selects as a last resort the little village 
music teacher. In the scene that follows—a master- 
piece of vivid description—Sister Sue reveals herself, 
to everyone’s astonishment, as a pianist of amazing 
brilliancy. A wonderfully appealing romance be- 
tween Sister Sue and the violinist follows, and be- 
fore the book ends the heroine is more than repaid 
for sacrificing her career for her family. 


fel Ow to Ob tain the Book F; r ee Sister Sue is one of those rare characters of great and 


i shining beauty that Mrs. Porter created with so sure 
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atin tail rong eae who will live in every reader’s heart as the perfect 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
inclutling postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 
subscription may begin at any time in the year 

* = Will be 4 Po Aan at the. end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

ewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
na and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank t. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Manuscripts offered Sop publicetion should, in eve 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal ad- 
dress delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Maas. 








SLEEP 


OTHING is more important to the health 

of man than sleep. Scientific experiment 
has proved that it is more essential to life than 
food. With proper precautions a starving ani- 
mal will recover complete health, but the same 
animal if deprived of sleep will die—and in 
much less time than it would take to starve 
him. The Chinese long ago knew that truth; 
one of their favorite forms of torture was to 
keep a man forcibly awake until he either 
went mad or died. 

Many people are mistaken in thinking that 
they suffer from complete insomnia; for 
“complete insomnia,” extending over any long 
period, can be maintained only by alert and 
active watchers. Nevertheless, many people do 
suffer from gravely insufficient sleep. On the 
other hand, many people sleep too much, 
either because they think they need a great 
deal of sleep or because they: have inactive 
brains or undeveloped consciousness. Young 
and healthy children, savages and all adults of 
low intelligence are likely to fall asleep the 
minute they become quiescent. So, too, per- 
sons who have anemia or any other disorder 
that checks the flow of blood to the brain 
sleep too much and too easily. . 

Should we keep the brain quiet as the nor- 
mal hour of sleep approaches? That which 
healthy children do automatically adults 
should do as the result of observation and 
reason. Persons who doubt. their power to 
sleep through the night should scrupulously 
refrain from heated arguments, prolonged talk 
of any kind, exciting plays, indigestible sup- 
pers and tea and coffee, especially coffee. 
Many people who are susceptible to the stim- 
ulus of coffee learn that, if they would fall 
asleep, they must forego it for many hours 
before they go to bed. . 

The hygiene of sleep and the proper treat- 
ment of mild cases of sleeplessness will be dis- 
cussed in another article. 
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LINDA’S HAT 


ITH a determined gesture Linda at last 

put the hat down. “I’m not going to 
touch it again. It’s perfectly foolish to expect 
that a hat will look as if it cost twenty-five 
dollars when the materials only cost five. I'll 
just wear it as it is and make the best of it. 
At least it is fresh and new and a lovely color. 
I'll wear it downtown this afternoon and get 
the worst over at once.” 

Half an hour later Linda was ready. With 
her dainty green gown and green-and-violet 
hat she looked like a bit of springtime, but in 
front of the mirror she saw only the hat. 

“T do believe it’s halfway pretty,” she said. 
“Tl soon know whether it’s a success or not; 
the first three people I meet will decide its 
standing.” 

She was really more in earnest than she 
meant to be over her test, otherwise her heart 
would not have sunk as it did when the first 
person she met turned out to be Miss Willie 
Beech—queer, friendly little Miss Willie, with 
her terrible frisette and her loving-eyes. 

Miss Willie greeted her with an exclamation 
of delight. “How pretty you look, child! 
That’s a new hat! Isn’t it sweet! Did you 
make it yourself? I had one almost identically 
like it once. I'l] tell you a secret! When you 


get tired of wearing it that way you can turn“ 


it round and wear it hind side before.” 


“Thank you, Miss Willie,’ Linda replied. 
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But inwardly her heart sank with dismay. 
Did her hat look like Miss Willie’s things? 

Mrs. Ware was the next acquaintance she 
met. Mrs. Ware was always frank. “That’s a 
new hat you’ve got on, isn’t it?” she re- 
marked: “It looks to me as if it would fade in 
two wearings.” 

Linda’s sense of humor carried her through 
the ordeal. “One more chance, my dear,” she 
told herself. 

The third chance tarried provokingly. And 
then, of all people in the world, it presented 
itself in the person of Miss Jennie Creel. And 
Miss Creel’s comment was, “Whatever pos- 
sessed you to wear a hat with violets?” 

“At least,” Linda said as Miss Creel turned 
away, “I’ve had the worst.” Suddenly a light 
came into her eyes, and her head went up. “I 
don’t care! It was the best I could do, and 
I’m going to act as if it cost twenty-five dol- 
lars, anyhow!” 

And then round the corner came Beatrix 
Aven, exquisite in everything that money 
could buy. At sight of Linda she gave a cry of 
delight. “ Linda Mead, what a lovely hat! 
Where did you get it? I want one exactly like 
it—in rose color.” 

“The question is,” Linda said to herself 
with dancing eyes five minutes later, “was it 
really my hat or just my air?” 
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A CLEVER ORANG-UTAN 


INDY, an orang-utan at the New York 

‘Zoélogical Park, shows, says Mr. S. A. 
Derieux in the American Magazine, surprising 
intelligence. For example, he knows pretty 
well how to apply the principles of leverage. 
I saw him try to break a stick by holding it 
in his hands and bending it. The stick was too 
strong; so he inserted one end of it in the 
hollow pipe that forms his trapeze. That held 
the stick rigid; he then pressed down on the 
other end and snapped it in two. 

Windy will take to pieces anything in his 
cage that is not especially built to foil his 
efforts. And he does not go at it by main 
strength and awkwardness; he thinks it out. 
If a shelf is put up, he will take it down by 
pulling up the boards first and then taking 
down the braces or supports. He will watch 
the carpenters while they build it, and then 
by a reverse process he will take it down. 

We tried to get some pictures of Windy. He 
watched the preparations closely and let us 
point the camera at him. He watched the 
photographer when he raised the flashpan and 
was taken completely by surprise when the 
flash went off. 

We got one picture of Windy—and one 
only. He was never taken by surprise again. 
The flash light frightened him terribly— 
blinded him for a moment, no' doubt. After 
that, he let us arrange the camera, allowed the 
photographer to raise the flashpan, but kept 
such a close eye on the photographer’s finger 
that with the first movement of that finger he 
either “ducked” or threw his hand up in front 
of his face. He had learned from one experi- 
ence. He knew that it was not the camera 
itself that had blinded him, and it was not the 
flashpan that did it; at least there was no 
flash until the photographer pulled the trig- 
ger. So he kept his eyes fastened on the 
photographer’s finger. That was the thing for 
him to watch, and he knew it. The keeper 
says he will not forget it. 
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TIED TO HIS SISTER 
| eng had enjoyed the circus and before 


going home went with his father to one’ 


of the side shows. There they saw a pair of 
Siamese twins. 

“Are those fellows real twins?” asked Har- 
old thoughtfully. 

“Ves ” 


“And are they brothers?” 
“Ves.” 

“Gee, that’s good luck!” said the boy 
quickly. “It would be tough for a fellow to be 
tied to his sister.” . 


LOCOMOTIVE COOKERY 


YOUNG woman, says an exchange, was 
visiting some locomotive works and was 
much interested in what she saw and appar- 
ently got some extraordinary information. 
“What is that thing over there?” she asked 
of the young man from the office who was 
showing her about. 
“That’s a locomotive boiler,” he replied. 
“And what do they boil locomotives for?” 
“To make the locomotive tender,” said the 
young man from the office. 
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ON PANTHER RIDGE 


HE Mississippi was in flood that spring 

when Martin Ryerson made his first visit 

to his Uncle James Abernethy’s plantation 
in southern Arkansas; and, looking out upon 
the swirling, muddy waters that seemed liter- 
ally to cover the face of the earth, Martin 
laughed at the recollection of something in his 
uncle’s letter: 

“You told me to bring my gun. Didn’t 
you mean my fishing tackle?” Martin asked. 
“Everything seems to be under water except 
this big knoll the house sits on and that ridge 
over there—Panther Ridge is it—where you 
pastured your stock.” : 

“Wait till you see the 
game on that same Pan- 
ther Ridge,” Mr. Aber- 
nethy answered. “The 
trees are alive with wild 
fowl; and as for the four- 
footed things that the 
water has driven out of 
the bottoms —” 

“Panthers ?” 

“Hardly,” laughed Mr. 
Abernethy. “You may 
find a wildcat, but I 
haven’t seen a panther in 
this country since I was 
a boy. There are a few 
left in Giant Canebrake, 
fifty miles below, but the 
overflow doesn’t drive 
them this far.” 

Martin might truth- 
fully have answered that wildcats would sat- 
isfy his ambition. But he did not find even 
those on the ridge—a long, narrow, heavily 
wooded knoll that now presented the appear- 
ance of an island. Small game abounded, 
however, and during two weeks of fine 
weather he thoroughly enjoyed himself. 

At the end of that fortnight the weather 
changed, and the river began to threaten an 
exceptional overflow. One morning Mr. Aber- 
nethy’s negro foreman hastily transferred the 
stock from the ridge to safer quarters on the 
knoll. An equinoctial flurry had called a halt 
to the spring, a stiff wind was blowing, and 
the thermometer had fallen thirty degrees. 

Soon Martin’s hunting ground might be 
under water; so to make the most of it he 
rowed over to the ridge that afternoon. The 
woods looked gloomy, and he did not plunge 
very deeply into the shadows. He filled his 
game bag with birds, killed a large opossum 
and returned to his skiff, which he had tied 
to the projecting roots of a large poplar. Just 
then he heard the whistle of a steamboat. He 
dropped his game into the skiff, laid his rifle 
on the seat and raced across to the river side 
of the ridge. 

The steamboat had stopped at the edge of 
the overflow, and across the watery waste 
people were moving toward her in skiffs and 
flatboats, evidently fleeing from the flood. 
Martin watched them for some time before 
he realized the gravity of his own situation. 
The water was rising fast. now. Already shal- 
low waves, whipped up by the wind, were 
turning over depressions in the ridge. What if 
all this commotion had loosed his skiff ? 

He started back at a run, looking eagerly 
ahead; but the spray from the dashing water 
kept him frori seeing the skiff clearly until he 
was within a dozen yards of the poplar. The 
spectacle that then met his eyes brought him 
to a sudden halt. 

The skiff, which had floated off the length 
of its rope, was rocking violently, and in the 
centre stood a long, lean, tawny beast, tearing 
at the game. It was not the wildcat for which 





The panther seized it, shook it and tore it 
with teeth and claws 





Martin had hunted, but the panther from 
which he had thought himself safe, and within 
three feet of it lay his rifle! 

The only chance of safety seemed to lie in 
the water, a desperate chance for a boy who 
knew little about swimming. The panther ; 
stretched itself slowly in the bottom of the 
skiff and began lazily mumbling the opossum’s 
skull. 

Now’ that his first fright was over, Martin 
began to“realize how very cold he was. The 
wind, which had kept the panther from hear- 
ing or scenting him, blew full in his face in 
long, chill gusts, and his 
clothing was damp with 
spray. Yet he dared not 
move. 

Presently the mumbling 
of the powerful jaws grew 
slower, then ceased. The 
panther seemed to sleep. 
Here was an opportunity, 
but Martin knew that he 
must turn it to account 
at once, for darkness was 
coming on. Taking ad- 
vantage of the uproar 
caused by a wind squall, 
he dashed for a black 
gum tree that arched over 
among the branches of 
the poplar. Up the gum 
tree into the poplar he 
went and out on a branch 
directly over the skiff. 

His plan was to drive the panther from the 
skiff; then, if the beast came up the tree, he 
meant to let himself down as far as possible, 
drop into the skiff and make off. Why not try 
to get his gun? 

It lay with the butt projecting toward the 
bow in such a way that but for the wind he 
probably could slip a loop over it; but first 
he would have to contrive a line long enough 
to reach ‘it. Backward he crept so as to steady 
himself against the trunk of the tree; the 
movement roused the panther. Instantly the 
beast was on its feet, glaring upward. Up and 
down the skiff it strode once or twice and 
looked at the water, which was now running 
clear across the ridge at that point. Evidently 
the panther did not like to risk wetting its 
feet. With deliberation it settled itself in the 
skiff to wait. 

Meanwhile, Martin made a rope from his 
suspenders and from string, weighted it with 
cartridges and crawled back to his position 
over the skiff. At the first lull in the wind he 
dropped his noose; but before he could guide 
it to the gun another gust was at its height, 
and the line was hopelessly tangled among 
the branches. 

Oh, for a line that the wind could not tan- 
gle! Poplar: witches? As the thought occurred 
to him, he began to tear off the young shoots 
and tie them together with strips from the 
lining of his coat. When he had finished the 
rope, adjusted a noose at one end, and tied 
the other end to his wrist, there was barely 
enough light left to show the gun distinctly. 

Again he began to lower his line; now he 
realized that the panther was watching it 
intently. 

Back went Martin to his place of safety at 
the trunk of the tree; he pulled off his boots, 
made them into a bundle with the fragments 
of his coat and crept once more to a position 
above the skiff. He lowered his line until it 
was within four or five feet of the rifle; then 
when a lull came he dropped the bundle into 
the skiff. The panther seized it, shook it and 
tore it with teeth and claws, while Martin 
angled for his rifle. 

At last, just as the noose tightened over the 
butt, the panther abandoned the fragments 
ef boots and coat and struck at the rope. 
Martin gave it such a sudden jerk to one side 
that he lost his balance and only saved him- 
self by catching a smaller branch. Happily, 
when he regained his position the weapon 
was safely swinging from his wrist. The pan- 
ther might have torn it away with one stroke 
of its paw if the pair of legs that dangled 
overhead had not held its attention. 

Fully five minutes elapsed before Martin 
could trust himself to use the rifle. Very likely 
the first bullet found a vital spot; but seven 
cartridges were left in the chamber, and he 
did not stop until he had sent them all after 
the first. 

“Dat painter’s skin so shot up it ain’t wuth 
stuffin’,” said the negro foreman several hours 
later. But Martin had the skin stuffed, never- 
theless, and to this day it is one of his trophies. 
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Make your pretty clothes last longer 


Wash them with Ivory Soap Flakes. Genuine Ivory 
Soap in flake form. Makes rich suds instantly. No 
rubbing. Cannot injure the finest fabrics, even grad- 
ually. Send for free sam- 

ple package to Division 

36-D, Department of 

Home Econom- 

ics, The Procter 

& Gamble Co., 

Cincinnati, 





The manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory Soap 
Flakes also make the following general household 
soaps: P and G The White Naphtha Soap, Star 
Soap, and Star Naphtha Washing Powder, thus 
the to use a Procter & 
Gamble high quality soap for every purpose. 





COPYRIGHT 1921 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., 


ere you an Ivory Soap baby? 


What Ivory Soap does for the baby’s skin, it continues to do for 
that of the man or woman. 


Ivory Soap cleanses gently. It contains nothing that can make 
the skin smart or burn, coarsen its texture, or leave it dry and 
rough. The mildness and purity that make it essential in the 
nursery, make it equally desirable for you. 


Avory Soap rinses perfectly. It leaves no soapy sediment to clog 
the pores and pave the way for blemishes and other skin troubles. 
Used daily, as it is used for a baby, it helps to keep the skin at 
its best. 


IVORY SOAP Rl] 99.344 PURE 
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